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Soul and Body 



I have taken for my text the Psalmist's 
question : "What is man ?" Many attempts 
have been made to answer the question. No 
answer that has been given is altogether 
satisfactory. Still we are not ready to give 
the question up. We too must make our 
guess at this "riddle of the universe." And 
upon the guess we make, the answer that 
we give, very much depends. This is not 
a mere idle question propounded in curi- 
osity, the answer to which is of no conse- 
quence. Right or wrong conduct, a happy 
or miserable life, peace or despair in the 
heart, may depend upon the answer to the 
questions. What is man? — ^What am I? — 
What is my friend, my wife, my child? 
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For thousands of years men have tried 
to find an answer. Centuries ago, no one 
knows how many, some unknown author 
wrote his answer in a book of "Origin." It 
is said that he borrowed his ideas largely 
from still more ancient authors who wrote 
centuries before he did and whose writ- 
ings have for the most part been lost. 
However that may be, we are certainly 
getting back to one of the very first an- 
swers that was ever given to our question 
when we read the book of Genesis. This 
unknown ancient writer tells us that God — 
that is the Creative Energy^ — made ani- 
mals, fishes and great whales and cattle and 
creeping things, and last of all he created 
man out of the dust of the ground, just as 
he had created the other living creatures 
out of the earth. 

Now modern science is so far in exact 
accord with this ancient seer. Men have 
learned much that he did not know about 
the method according to which the Creative 
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Energy works. It would be a very strange 
and deplorable fact if in four or five thous- 
and years men had not learned some things 
which the people of ancient days did not 
know. This ancient writer evidently 
thought that the Creative Energy pro- 
duced cattle and whales and man as a 
sculptor might model a piece of clay. 
We know that the Creative Energy first 
produced a living cell and endowed it with 
power to grow and change and multiply, 
and that this cell has gone on growing and 
multiplying and changing, up and up, out 
and out, and on and on, until all the forms 
of life on earth are the result of "continuous 
progressive change, according to certain 
laws and by means of resident forces." 
That is, we have come to understand, what 
this ancient writer did not understand, the 
law of evolution. But we have not gone 
one step beyond him in the first part of the 
answer which he gives to this question, 
"What is man?" Man is an animal, closely 
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akin, as far at least as his body is con- 
cerned, to other animals. Man's body, like 
that of the horse or the dog, has been made 
out of the dust of the ground, is subject to 
the same laws, is sustained or destroyed 
by exactly the same forces. 

One of the most interesting facts of 
biology, recently discovered, is that the 
higher forms of animal life pass through all 
the stages of the lower forms of animal 
life. That is, the biologist examines under 
his microscope the contents of the egg of a 
bird and the contents of the egg of a fish. 
Up to a certain stage of development there 
is no perceptible difference. The bird must 
pass through the fish stage in order to 
become a bird. In exactly the same way 
every man passes through all the stages of 
development from the lowest form of ani- 
mal life and is born into this world an 
animal-— more highly developed than other 
animals, but nevertheless an animal. 

Now, there are those who would stop 
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at this point and say, "That is the answer 
to your riddle/' Ernest Haeckle stops here. 
He says that man is an animal, more highly 
organized in some respects than other 
animals, but exactly the same sort of a 
creature. Man is a very complex auto- 
maton. Man is so much lime and so much 
phosphorus, so much nitrogen and so much 
hydrogen put together in a certain form, 
and that is all there is to it. In the 
Smithsonian Institute may be seen a series 
of glass bottles containing the constituents 
of which the physical body of a man of 
average size is composed. Here is a jar 
containing a white substance, and there one 
containing a gray substance, and there, a 
brown substance. The materialist, stand- 
ing in front of these jars, would not say, I 
suppose, "There is a man," any more than 
he would say, standing in front of a mass 
of raw iron and copper, "There is a 
dynamo." But he would say, I suppose, 
"Potentially in the iron and copper is a 
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dynamo. Put this material together in 
right relationship, if you have the power 
and intelligence, and a dynamo will result. 
So potentially in the contents of these 
bottles is a man. If you have the power 
and intelligence to put the material to- 
gether in right relationship, a living man 
would be the result." 

How then would the materialist account 
for what we call consciousness, thought, 
emotion? He would say that all these are 
the product of the physical machine, man 
in operation, as electric energy is produced 
by the dynamo in operation. Thought is 
to the brain, he says, what strength is to 
the muscles. Smash the dynamo, no more 
electric current. Disorganize the muscles, 
no more strength. Disorganize the brain, 
no more thought. Just as the machine 
which we call a church organ produces 
music, so this other machine which we call 
man produces thought, love, consciousness. 
Now, what is wrong about this answer? 
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What is man? Man is a highly organized 
physical machine. He may think he is 
something separate from the machine, but 
that is illusion. Consciousness is really 
the product of the machine. He may call 
himself soul and think that he rules the 
mechanical apparatus which he names body, 
but that is also illusion. His soul is as 
much the product of the machine as elec- 
tricity is the product of the dynamo. What 
is the trouble with this answer to our 
query ? 

Why, the trouble with it is that the 
whole theory while apparently so plausible, 
is absolutely unthinkable. Try to imagine 
the music saying to itself, "I am something 
separate from the organ ; I can play the 
organ." Try to imagine a symphony of 
Mozart's distinguishing itself from a sonata 
by Beethoven. Try to imagine the electric 
energy produced by one dynamo being 
conscious of its own existence and dis- 
tinguishing itself from the electric energy 
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produced by some other dynamo. Mate- 
rialism cannot possibly explain how it is 
and why it is that I know that I am I 
and not you and not this desk. Material- 
ism cannot explain why it is that I am 
compelled to say my hand, my foot, my 
body, and must in order to think at all 
distinguish myself from the material of 
which my body is composed. If I am the 
product of a machine, how is it that I feel 
responsible for the right use and direction 
of the very machine that has produced me ? 
The whole theory falls to the earth when 
one begins to ask these questions. Mate- 
rialism absolutely fails to explain the phe- 
nomena of consciousness and personality. 
Moving on in the same direction, here is 
another interesting fact that the material- 
istic hypothesis utterly fails to explain. 
Suppose our church organ should at this 
moment be discovered to be on fire, and 
suppose the fire should spread until every 
particle of the material of which the instru- 
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mcnt is composed should be reduced to 
ashes. And then suppose the Hutchins 
Company should be employed to repro- 
duce the organ and one year from to-day 
we should all be gathered together here 
and our organist should produce out of the 
new machine the same selection that he 
rendered this morning. Can you imagine 
this selection saying to itself or to us, "I 
am glad to be here again. I remember that 
I was here a year ago to-day and now I, 
the same selection, am here once more." 
''Why," you say, "that is too grotesque to 
be imagined, or if it could happen we should 
be forced to conclude that this selection 
has a personality separate from and inde- 
pendent of the organ which we supposed 
produced it." But here I stand, a machine, 
as I am told by the materialist, as much as . 
the organ, a thinking machine as that is a 
music machine, and I remember distinctly 
the first time I ever stood in this pulpit. 
I know that I am the same person, but the 
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body in which I stood here for the first 
time has all been burned up and de- 
stroyed. Not a particle of it is with me 
to-day. My body is in a constant state of 
flux and transition. But I am the same 
person. Personality endures. In what 
does personality inhere? Certainly not in 
the material particles of which my body is 
composed. So when in reply to the ques- 
tion, "What is man?" the answer is given, 
"Man is an animal. He is a material 
organism. He is an automatic machine 
made out of lime and soda and nitrogen 
and iron,'* the response is : "Why, certainly, 
that is true. That is a part of the answer. 
But that is not the whole answer. There 
are some things that this does not explain. 
Man is all that and more." 

Seeking to escape from the dilemma of 
the materialist, men have, sometimes taken 
exactly the opposite position. The mate- 
rialist says, "Matter is all. What we call 
mind is the product of matter, as strength 
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is the product of muscle. The idea that 
consciousness, soul, spirit are something 
separate from and independent of matter 
is a delusion." So others have said, "Spirit 
is all. Soul is all there is. What we call 
the material universe is an illusion. Man, 
spirit, thinks and projects his thought and 
imagines that it has an objective, material 
reality. As a matter of fact, there is no 
objective reality. What we call the ma- 
terial universe is such stuff as dreams are 
made of. 

The other night I had an extremely vivid 
dream. I stood in front of a burning build- 
ing. I saw the flames shoot through the 
roof. I heard the screech of the fire engines 
and saw the scattering crowd as it rushed 
aside to avoid accident. I saw the scaling 
ladders placed against the building. Sud- 
denly I realized that one dear to me was in 
that burning house and I ran headlong into 
the smoke and searched and searched while 
the smoke grew dense and the flames grew 
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hot all about me, without success until in 
the agony of my horror I awoke and 
thanked God that it was all a dream. How 
do I know that I am not dreaming now? 
Who has not passed through an experience 
when he has had one dream and awakened 
from that only to fall into another dream in 
which he says to himself, "I know that a 
few minutes ago I was dreaming, but I now 
know that I am not. This is real," only in 
a few minutes more to again awaken and 
discover that the second experience was 
likewise a dream? How do we know that 
all this that we call the material universe 
is not purely the creation of the imagina- 
tion? There are those who tell us it is. 

I sat not long ago with a good friend of 
mine who in philosophy is a thorough- 
going idealist, and I said to him, "Accord- 
ing to your interpretation of life, I am not 
outside here talking to you, I am inside of 
you, one of your thoughts?" His reply 
was, "Certainly," and waving his hand to- 
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ward the City of New York, its great 
buildings and crowded streets, upon which 
we could look from his office window, he 
said, "In the last analysis I suppose there 
is nothing there. That is all a delusion." 
Then suddenly he arose, glanced at his 
watch, and said, "But come. It is late. 
Let us go and get something to eat." And 
this idealist, having taken note of an im- 
aginary something which we call time, 
took me, the creation of his imagination, 
by my imaginary arm, and led me to his 
imaginary club, where we discussed a sub- 
stantial if imaginary beef-steak, and im- 
agined that we felt refreshed by the repast. 
Now what is the trouble with this idealistic 
interpretation of life? Man is a spirit and 
nothing more and everything that we name 
material is an illusion? What is the matter 
with that theory? Why just what we 
discovered a moment ago; one cannot live 
by it, and when carried to its logical con- 
clusion every one sees it to be ridiculous. 
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After George Henry Lewes had written his 
exposition of the idealistic philosophy of 
Berkley, he remarked epigrammatically, 
"This philosophy of Berkley is absolutely 
unanswerable and absolutely unconvincing." 
If a person tells you that New York City 
is an illusion it is not worth while to try 
to convince him otherwise. There is no 
way in which you can do it. The only way 
to deal with such a case is after the manner 
of Dr. George Emerson who, hurrying 
along the street in pursuit of some im- 
portant business, met a friend who had 
soaked himself in Berkley and who seized 
Dr. Emerson by the arm and said, "I defy 
you to prove that I am here." Whereupon 
Dr. Emerson drew away his arm and re- 
plied, *Tf you are not here I can't spend 
my time talking to myself," and hurried 
on his way. Whereupon his friend was 
offended and would not speak to him for 
weeks. 

So when to the question, What is man? 
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the answer is given, "He is pure spirit and 
there is nothing else. Man is mind and 
mind is all there is. The material universe 
is a dream," we cannot be satisfied with 
that. For while materialism is unthink- 
able, idealism is unlivable. And in as much 
as we must think and must live we must 
seek further for a rational and livable an- 
swer to our query. What is man? 

What then is the answer to our question? 
I do not know where you will look for a 
better answer than in the second chapter of 
this ancient book of "Origin," "And the 
Lord God formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life; and man became a living 
soul." Man then is a soul living in a body, 
not a body creating soul. This animal body 
is a real and substantial thing, not a delu- 
sion; and the soul is just as real and just as 
substantial, certainly not a delusion. 

Sometimes people say, "We know about 
the body, but when you begin to talk about 
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the soul you take us into the realm of un- 
realities. We know nothing about that." 
As a matter of fact, it is the soul that we do 
know at first hand. Listen to these words 
of John Fiske, "What we call the soul, the 
mind, the conscious self, is something 
strange and wonderful. In our ordinary 
efforts to conceive it, invisible and impalp- 
able as it is, we are apt to try so strenuously 
to divorce it from the notion of substance 
that it seems ethereal, unreal, ghost-like. 
Yet of all realities the soul is the most solid, 
sound and undeniable. Thoughts and feel- 
ings are the fundamental facts from which 
there is no escaping. Our whole universe, 
from the sands on the seashore to the flam- 
ing suns that throng the Milky Way, is built 
up of sights and sounds, of tastes and odors, 
of pleasures and pains, of sensations of 
motion and resistance whether felt directly 
or inferred. This is no ghostly universe, 
but all intensely real as it exists in that 
intensest of realities, the human soul." 
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The soul, then, is a reality. But what is 
the soul ? It is that which feels. I place my 
hand on the desk and feel the hard, smooth 
wood, but the desk does not feel the hand. 
The material particles in the desk and the 
material particles in the hand are exactly 
similar. It is obvious then that the sensa- 
tion is not in the material particles, other- 
wise the desk would feel as much as the 
hand. There is something behind the hand, 
within the hand, that feels. We call this 
"soul" as we call this other thing "matter." If 
you ask me what soul is in itself the answer 
is that we know no more about that than 
we know what matter is in itself. We think 
that we know all about matter, but in reality 
no one has ever been able to discover what 
it is. Soul is no more mysterious. 

There are those who tell us that they will 
believe nothing that they cannot see or in 
some way sense. Material things are real 
because substantial. What we call soul is 
not substantial, not to be in any way ap- 
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prehended by the senses and therefore not 
real. What shall we say to that? 

Look here. I hold in my hand a book. 
It is material, substantial, real. You can 
see it, you can handle it, you can apprehend 
it by the senses. But I open that book and 
read, "Blessed are the pure in heart. 
Blessed are the peacemakers. Blessed are 
the gentle." Can you touch that? No. Can 
you taste that? No. Can you weigh that, 
measure that with a foot rule, tell how 
high it is and how deep it is? No. Can you 
apprehend that in any way through the 
physical senses ? Not at all. And yet this is 
true, is it not, and if true real ? 

And what is it that apprehends these real 
truths? Not my hand through the sense of 
touch ; not my ear through the sense of hear- 
ing; not my eye through the apprehension 
of color. How do you know then that these 
statements are true and therefore real ? Be- 
cause spiritual things are spiritually dis- 
cerned. Soul speaks to soul. And the spirit 
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which sees and feels and grasps spiritual 
truths must at least be as real as that which 
it sees and feels and grasps. 

That which feels is certainly as real and 
substantial as that which is felt. The animal 
body then is the physical machine through 
which I, soul, come in contact with the real 
and substantial physical universe. "We all 
know," says Hugh MaccoU, "that a chloro- 
formed patient whose leg has just been 
amputated commonly asks, on awakening, 
when the operation is going to begin. He 
has the illusive sensation that his leg still 
forms a part of his body, that he feels pain 
in it, and that he can move its toes just as 
usual. We also know that if the trunk of 
a nerve be irritated anywhere along the 
line of its course, the pain is referred by 
immediate consciousness not to the point of 
irritation, but to the extremity where the 
nerve reaches the bodily surface." Just as 
the telegraph operator sitting in New York 
at the end of a wire that runs to Albany, 
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getting a signal over that wire, says, "The 
message is from Albany," when it may be 
that some one' has broken the wire at Pough- 
keepsie and is sending a dispatch from that 
place. From these data, psychologists con- 
clude that the eye, the ear, the nerves, are 
mere channels or instruments of transmis- 
sion, and are themselves as insensible as 
the wire which conveys the entity which we 
call electricity. But why exclude the brain 
from the category of insensible channels? 
Along the channels comes true information 
from the real and substantial external world, 
to what? To myself, to that which feels, the 
living reality within the machine. Over 
these channels go commands, saying to the 
hand, rise, fall, open, shut — commands from 
what? From myself, that which thinks and 
wills, the living soul within the machine. 
A storm comes up, the telegraph wires 
between New York and Albany are torn 
down. No messages can be received or sent. 
Then comes the command along other 
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channels to those whose business it is to 
repair and reconstruct and the line is soon 
in operation again; other wires are put in 
place of those destroyed and over these are 
sent and received dispatches. So an arm 
may be broken, or the nerves may become 
frayed and worn out, the information and 
the command are not received with speed 
and accuracy. The resident forces whose 
business it is to repair damages do their best 
to reconstruct the system, and generally suc- 
ceed. In the meantime, the operator, the 
person himself, remains the same. He may 
play back and forth over many sets of wires. 
The change in the wires does not change 
the self. Soul is the principle of indemnity ; 
soul is that which endures amid all physical 
changes. Soul is the self. 

After a while the machine wears out 
beyond repair, disintegrates, and returns 
to the elements of which it was con- 
structed. What has become of the soul? 
What becomes of the operator when the 
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wires are down between here and Albany? 
Because no dispatch is received or sent is it 
fair to infer that the operator has ceased to 
exist? Because the church organ is burned 
and destroyed is it fair to infer that the 
organist has been annihilated? Because the 
organ grows old and gets out of tune and 
pipe after pipe is bent and twisted and be- 
comes useless, and the organist cannot 
make as good music as he formerly did, is 
it fair to infer that the musician is slowly 
perishing? 

The soul is to the body, then, what the 
operator is to the network of telegraph 
wires, what the organist is to the instrument 
upon which he plays. The soul is the 
organizing and sustaining energy which pro- 
duces and plays upon this material instru- 
ment which we call the body. The soul is 
a creative power, builds its own body, seizes 
upon masses of material particles and organ- 
izes them into an instrument through which 
it can come into contact with and influence 
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the external world. The soul is endurable, it 
lives in many bodies, that of a baby, that of 
a boy, that of a youth, that of a man, and 
survives the waste and destruction of them 
all. The soul is king and the Jbody is its 
servant. The soul will endure because it is 
the law of God that nothing in the universe 
can be destroyed. 

What then is man? Man is a living soul, 
inhabiting an animal body. Man is a child 
of God and bears the same relationship to 
his physical body that God does to the 
physical universe. God is not outside the 
universe, he is within it. Man is the living 
creature within the physical machine. He 
is not outside the machine, but within. But 
he is not identical with the machine any 
more than God is identical with matter. As 
God is a creative energy, so are you. You 
are constantly creating. If your body does 
not satisfy you, perhaps you, soul, can build 
a better one, at least you, soul, can learn 
how to use the body you possess to better 
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effect. You are the master musician. If the 
instrument does not yield harmony perhaps 
you, soul, can by taking thought, which is 
your province, construct a better instru- 
ment, or at least learn how to use the in- 
strument to better effect. You are the king. 
Then learn to rule. And if in spite of you 
the machine grows old and rusty and is 
obviously wearing out> your soul need not 
grow old or rusty or wear out. Even as the 
limbs grow feeble and the hair white and 
the hands weak, you can say : 

"I am young in soul, though my head is white, 

Young as the gods of Greece, oft told; 
If I live a hundred years on earth 

My spirit will say, 'I am not old'! 
I will work in my day, I will smile in my mirth, 

I care not how cruel my bonds may be; 
There never was forged on earth the chain 

That can shackle the soul that lives in me." 
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Eph. 4 : 13. — ^This work will continue until we all — 
reach the perfection of manhood and that degree 
of development of which the ideal to be found in 
the Christ is the standard. (Literal translation.) 

What work will continue? Why, the 
work of the church; the work of Christ, the 
work of God through the educating and dis- 
ciplining processes of life. This is Paul's 
answer to the question, "What is life for?" 
This world is an institution the function of 
which is the perfecting of manhood. 

If this is a rational universe it must have 
some object. If it has no object then it is 
not a rational universe. Last summer, in a 
western city, my attention was attracted to 
a crowd of men gazing intently into a store 
window. As everyone wants to see what 
every one else wants to see I pressed my 
way into the crowd and also gazed into the 
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window. There was a wheel revolving in- 
cessantly. It was propelled by a series of 
weights. The falling of one weight made 
the wheel revolve far enough to bring an- 
other weight over the center of gravity when 
that in turn fell giving the wheel another 
revolution which brought up another weight, 
and so on continually. It looked as though 
the wheel would move on by virtue of the 
constant dropping of weights until the end 
of time. At my right stood a gaunt plains- 
man in cowboy costume, who evidently had 
also been attracted by the crowd. "What 
is it?", asked he. His nearest neighbor 
answered laconically, "Perpetual motion 
machine." "What is it for? What does it 
do?", asked the plainsman. "For? Do? 
Nothing. Just keeps going and going 
and going." "Fool machine I" said the cow- 
boy, and left the crowd in disgust to look 
for something of real interest. 

My sympathy went with him. A machine 
which keeps "going and going and going," 
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but goes nowhere and produces nothing is 
a "fool machine," unworthy of serious at- 
tention. If this world is simply a perpetual 
motion machine on a gigantic scale; if the 
forces of the universe are used up in produc- 
ing suns and moons and comets only in the 
end to pitch them all into the melting pot 
and begin over again ; spawning life into the 
world in a myriad of forms, sustaining it for 
awhile then blotting all out and beginning 
once more ; then is life "a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury signifying nothing." 
But the mind cannot rest there. We are 
compelled by the very structure of our facul- 
ties to postulate reason, purpose, not only 
in ourselves but in the universe as a whole. 
What, then, is life for? What is it all 
about? What is this gigantic machine meant 
to produce? Shall we say: 

"All this passing scene is a peevish April day, 

A little sun, a little rain, 
And then death sweeps along the plain 
And all things pass away."? 

Is that the answer? Or did Browning 
come nearer the truth when he said : 
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"He fixed thee 'mid the dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 
This present, thou, forsooth, wouldst fain arrest; 

Machinery just meant 
To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee out sufficiently impressed." 

The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
what is the grist? Why, you and I are a 
part of it. This world is a great factory, 
the output of which is souls. And the work 
of this factory "will continue until we all 
reach the perfection of manhood and that 
degree of development of which the ideal 
to be found in the Christ is the standard." 

With this idea in mind, that this world 
is a soul factory, I want to say something 
about the raw material, something about 
the process and something about the pro- 
duct. 

I hold in my hand a book which consists 
of certain sheets of paper bound together. 
It would be interesting if one could trace 
the origin of these sheets, but that is now 
beyond the possible. One visiting a paper 
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mill will find a great room full of varied 
material out of which exactly such sheets 
as these are to be made. Here is a 
mass of wood pulp from the forests of Maine 
or Michigan. There is a heap of rags from 
all parts of the world. All this mass of matter 
goes through many processes and finally 
comes out white paper ready for the printer 
and the binder. 

Now man's personality has had an origin 
as complicated and as difficult to trace as 
the origin of a sheet of paper. Each person 
receives the constituents of his personality 
from his father and mother through the 
process which we know as hereditary. But 
his father and mother received the constitu- 
ents of their personality from their fathers 
and mothers. Each individual has had two 
parents, four grandparents, eight great 
grand parents, sixteen great great grand 
parents. If. you will follow that back for 
ten generations to a time as long ago as the 
first settlement of New York or New 
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England you will discover that at least a 
thousand people of that day contributed 
something to the formation of that con- 
glomerate of humanity which you call your- 
self. 

For most of the material which was cast 
into the melting pot out of which my per- 
sonality was to be poured, I am grateful. 
But if I could have had the choosing of my 
own ancestors there were some among the 
thousand who lived three or four hundred 
years ago that I would have insisted must 
have no part in shaping my destiny. There 
was one man among the thousand, whose 
name I do not know and do not want to 
know, whose contribution has been an of- 
fense to me all my life. That man must have 
had the most irascible temper that any one 
ever possessed. I know exactly how he misbe- 
haved himself. When some person o ffended 
him he seized the first object he could lay 
his hands upon and knocked him dov p. He 
must have been in more brawls, tfiat an- 
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cestor of mine, than Dumas put to the credit 
of the three musketeers. I sincerely hope 
that he met with some one more burly and 
more irascible than himself who gave him 
the thrashing he deserved. Indeed I would 
like to have taken a hand in that business 
myself. And in this statement you see the 
ground of my resentment. For ever since 
I can remember that abominable ancestor 
has been trying to climb up out of the dark- 
ness and take possession of my personality. 
More times than I can tell I have been 
obliged to seize him forcibly and pitch him 
back into the grave where he belongs. But 
he has no intention of staying in the grave. 
Often he takes the most unfair advantage of 
me, lying in wait for an opportunity when 
I am off my guard, coming to me sometimes 
even in sleep and in dreams setting me at 
odds against my best friends. His contribu- 
tion is the stained and soiled rag that has 
gone to make up a part of the composition 
of the pages of my life. 
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Another of these thousand ancestors had 
achieved tenacity of purpose and he put that 
in exactly as he bequeathed to me the color 
of his eyes ; another had acquired hope and 
he put that in as he bequeathed to me the 
shape of my hand; another tossed in an 
atom of reticence at the same time that he 
made me incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween delicate shades of blue and green. 
Thus a man is born a living soul, or rather 
he is given the raw material of a soul. It 
is not new, fresh, virgin material. A child's 
life is not, as is often said, like a sheet of 
spotless, white paper. It is more like a 
sheet of paper made up of conglomerate 
material that has been used many times 
before it comes into his possession and 
which is not smooth and flawless but crum- 
pled and wrinkled, so that it folds naturally 
along the old lines and takes on one shape 
more easily than another. You say of a 
little lad, "How much he looks like his 
father. He actually walks like his father. 
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swings his hands like his father." All of 
which indicates that he also feels as his 
father has felt, and thinks more easily along 
the lines that his father has thought. 

So this is the raw material which has 
come out of the remote past and of which 
a soul is to be made. And this material, 
more pliant than clay, is thrust into a kind 
of mould made up of the circumstances into 
the midst of which the soul is born. I have 
dwelt upon the fact of heredity as determin- 
ing what a man's character will be but those 
who have studied the subject most carefully 
are telling us to-day that the stronger force 
in shaping human character is not heredity 
but environment. That is to say, if you 
should take a child born of a line of a thou- 
sand worthy ancestors, born with a natur- 
ally strong body and alert mind, and toss 
him down homeless and friendless to the 
tender mercies of the slums of a great city, 
let him get his religion from the drunkards 
in the corner saloon, his ethics from the 
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gutter and his knowledge of life and liter- 
ature from the criminal pictures and stories 
of a yellow press; and then take another 
child born of ancestors who had been crim- 
inals and drunkards and social outcasts for 
half a thousand years, and place him amid 
favorable circumstances, surround his life 
with loye and intelligent care, give him 
good food to eat, beautiful objects to look 
upon, music and good literature to feed his 
imagination, let him gain his religion and 
his ethics from men and women of high 
ideals and pure lives; the chances are ten 
to one that the second child would become 
a worthy man in spite of his ancestry and 
that the first child would become an un- 
worthy man in spite of his. All of which, 
let me say, is not in the least discouraging 
but wonderfully encouraging. It means 
that this world can be saved and saved very 
quickly and will be as soon as men become 
sane enough to work together toward the 
end for which they pray. When we begin 
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to pray in unison not only with our lips 
but with our lives, "Thy kingdom come" 
and really mean what we say and organize 
the forces of society so that not a single 
child shall be permitted to grow up amid cir- 
cumstances which make for cruelty and crime 
but so that every child shall be nourished 
physically and psychically into health and 
hope, love, beauty and intelligence, one 
single generation will be enough to trans- 
form this world into at least a suburb of 
the Holy City New Jerusalem. 

In the meantime let each individual look 
to his own. It ought not to be necessary 
to say to intelligent men and women that 
spiritual health can no more be expected 
from a diet of evil thoughts and an atmo- 
sphere of foul associations than physical 
health can be expected from a diet of tainted 
meat and in a house where the air is 
poisoned with sewer gas. How can one ex- 
pect that the soul of a child will develop 
into that of a self-restrained, reason-guided, 
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conscience-directed man, if in the home 
where the soul lives there is no self-re- 
straint, if passion dominates reason and 
conscience is subordinated to selfishness 
and greed? How can one expect that the 
soul of a child can develop toward the ideal 
of which Christ is the standard when not 
love and sympathy, courage and faith, 
which are the elements of a Christ like 
character, but jealousy and suspicion, 
y^ treachery and falsehood, hate and brutality 

are the dominant influences in the home? 
And how can one expect his own soul to 
grow toward the ideal when he feeds it on 
the nauseous stories of crime and licentious- 
ness supplied so cheaply by the press of our 
time, nourishes it by the disgusting exhibi- 
tions which so largely pass for amusements 
in our time, and fails to make any place in 
his life for serious reading, devout thinking 
or the influence of worship, sacred music 
or religious expression in word and deed? 
If one would have a worthy part in this 
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process of making souls for which the uni- 
verse was organized let him look to the 
circumstances of his own life and, inasmuch 
as he is a part of the environment of other 
people, to the circumstances of their lives 
as well. 

But there is a third element that comes 
into this process of soul making. Heredity 
is a strong influence, environment is a 
stronger influence. There is one that is 
stronger yet and may master both. We 
call it personality. How often it happens 
that one who has sprung from a worthy 
line of ancestors and is reared amid the 
most advantageous circumstances neverthe- 
less proves to be a weak and vicious man. 
If heredity and environment account for a 
man why should not the son of a great 
statesman reared in an atmosphere of states- 
manship be a greater statesman than his 
father ; and the daughter of a great musician 
reared in an atmosphere of melody be a 
greater musician than her mother? How 
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does it happen that some poor boy of mean 
ancestry and meagre advantages, coming 
from an obscure country village nevertheless 
pushes right over the heads of thousands 
who have had all the advantages of ancestry 
and education? It is an adage that the off- 
spring of great men are almost never great 
and that the world's brain and brawn must 
be constantly recuperated from the soil. The 
fact of the matter is that an element comes 
in here that cannot be accurately calculated. 
We call it the "personal equation." The 
raw material of the soul is supplied by 
heredity. It is moulded in the rough by en- 
vironment. But after all that a man is the 
master of his own fate. He has power to 
seize upon the material that has been be- 
queathed to him and shape it according to 
his desire. He has the power to make the 
very adverse circumstances of his life min- 
ister to the greatness of his soul, so that 
men have even sung the praises of ad- 
versity : 
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"Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in her head." 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? 
Can anything worthy be expected in the life 
of a child born in a contemptible village 
and of poverty-stricken parentage? Of 
course after the boy has proved himself to 
be a great man some ingenious genealogist 
will be able to trace his ancestry and prove 
that in his composition is one millionth 
part of the blood of a king ten centuries 
dead. Probably every child in Palestine 
had an infinitesimal fraction of the blood 
of that same king flowing in his veins. But 
it was not the David in Jesus that made 
him great. It was not the circumstances 
of Jesus' life that made him great. It was 
Jesus that made Jesus great. The supreme 
element in him was his own personality. 

Of course after the canal-boat boy has 
proven himself to be a statesman and 
diplomat and achieved a high place in his 
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country's temple of fame some one will 
point out the advantage of a canal-boat as 
a place of education, and another will be 
able to trace one of the thousand lines of 
this man's ancestry and prove that he was 
descended from a German prince. But it 
was not the millionth part of a princeling 
who strutted about in gaudy plumage which 
he had pillaged from the toil of peasantry 
that made Garfield a statesman and dip- 
lomat. It was Garfield. 

Of course after the gaunt, ugly, illiterate, 
backwoods boy, bom of a shiftless father 
and an almost equally worthless mother, 
reared in the midst of poverty such as any 
one unacquainted with the lives of the "poor 
whites" of the South can hardly imagine, — 
after the boy has proved himself to be the 
master orator of his time and perhaps the 
greatest statesman that America has pro- 
duced, someone will tell about the advan- 
tages of such struggle with poverty and 
some one will be able to trace his ancestry 
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back to the early pilgrims of Plymouth 
colony. But it was not the one ten-thou- 
sandth part of a pilgrim that made Lin- 
coln a great orator and a great statesman. 
The architect of the soul of Abraham Lin- 
coln was Abraham Lincoln. 

So if you would discover the origin of 
your soul trace it through circumstance 
and heredity back to the original source of 
all life, if you will. But if you would 
discover the power which will determine 
the destiny of your soul, I bid you go home 
and consult your mirror. Yourself your 
strongest friend or bitterest enemy. Your- 
self your greatest help or your greatest 
hindrance. Yourself the judge who will 
decide whether you shall go to the right 
hand or the left. 

"Everywhere," said Carlyle, "the human 
soul stands between a hemisphere of light 
and another of darkness." It is the soul 
itself which must determine which of these 
two hemispheres it will inhabit. 
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"Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole. 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 

Amidst the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but not bowed. 

It matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll, 

I am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul." 
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Psalm 138. 3: — Thou — strengthenest me with 
strength in my soul. 

There is such a thing then as soul 
strength as there is such a thing as physical 
strength. What is the body? It is an animal 
organism, a physical machine, organized and 
operated according to the laws of mechanics, 
physics, chemistry. What is the soul? It 
is the living something within the machine, 
that which feels, that which wills, that 
which thinks. When we talk about soul 
strength we mean the strength of thought, 
will, affection. 

It is a suggestive fact that the strongest 
impression that Jesus produced on the 
minds of his contemporaries is summed up in 
the word "power." They have left on record 
their estimate of him as a man of power. He 
spoke with "power," he performed works 
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of "power," he came with "power." He 
was a powerful man. But it is also sug- 
gestive that not one of his biographers has 
a word to say about his physical attributes 
or appearance. It would seem as though 
some one would have described him as 
Plutarch describes the appearance of De- 
mosthenes or Alexander. But no one has 
How tall was he? Was he of slight frame or 
of ponderous weight? Was he athletic? 
Could he lift great weights? Were his 
muscles strong or weak ; his hands large or 
small? Was his complexion light or dark? 
To all these questions no answer can be 
given. Hundreds of years after his death 
someone undertook to describe Jesus as he 
thought the Master must have appeared and 
all the pictures of him that have been put on 
canvas or wrought in stained glass and 
mosaic reach back to this early and purely 
imaginary description. As a matter of fact 
we know nothing about his physical ap- 
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pearance. And yet he is described again 
and again as a powerful man. 

In what then did his power consist? It 
was thought power, will power, the power 
of sympathy and affection and of deep in- 
sight into truth. In a word Jesus was strong 
in his soul. Physical strength counts but 
little in comparison with soul strength. 
The men who have accomplished most in 
the history of the world have not been the 
men who were strong of body but the men 
who were powerful in spirit. 

It is impossible to estimate the superior- 
ity of soul strength over mere physical or 
brute strength. One of the interesting sights, 
so I am told, which every traveler wishes 
to see in the city of Calcutta, is elephants 
at work in the shipping district. One of 
these gigantic animals is perhaps engaged 
in moving a pile of oak timbers any one of 
which a score of men could with difficulty 
raise from the ground. The elephant ap- 
proaches a great log, thrusts his trunk under 
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it, lifts it with ease, carefully transports it 
and lays it symmetrically in the proper 
place. As one watches he is impressed with 
the tremendous power which the brute exer- 
cises. How easy for such an animal to 
crush a man as you might destroy a gnat. 
Is not this the most powerful of all living 
creatures? But draw a little closer and you 
will observe crouching behind the elephant's 
great ear a little creature who is directing 
every movement that this gigantic animal 
makes. The elephant is not performing his 
own will but obeying the command of an- 
other; he is not guided by his own intel- 
ligence but directed by the intellect of this 
little man hidden behind his ear. It is. by vir- 
tue of his superior ii^telligence that the man 
accomplishes his own will through the oper- 
ation of the elephant's gigantic body. 

The strength of a man is the strength of 
his soul, that element in him which thinks 
and wills. Physically he is one of the 
weakest creatures in the animal kingdom. 
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Take away man's power to think, reduce 
him to the intellectual level of the elephant 
or that most intelligent of all creatures next 
to man himself, the dog, and the human race 
would be annihilated in a single generation. 
For man has no natural weapons of defense, 
neither claws nor horns' with which to 
resist the attacks of an enemy. Imagine 
a man nude and weaponless, locked in an 
empty room and attacked by a rat. The 
rodent would have inestimable advantage. 
And yet this same physically weak and 
naturally defenseless creature has subju- 
gated the world, has commanded all ele- , 
phants and dogs and horses and cattle to 
obey him by virtue of a strength that is 
not physical but intellectual. 

One cannot open a newspaper or a maga- 
zine where he will not find some illustration 
of the amazing power resident in what we 
call the soul. Not long ago a merchant ves- 
sel ran on to the treacherous shoal known 
as "The Hen and Chickens" off the south 
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coast of Massachusetts, struck a rock which 
crushed a great hole in her side and sank in 
water which covered her to the masts. A few 
years ago the vessel would have been given 
up as a hopeless wreck and the sea would 
have been allowed to have its way. Ten thou- 
sand men, even if they could have found a 
foothold, could not have lifted the vessel and 
set her upon the waves again. But that ship is 
in harbor to-day and will soon be once more 
carrying merchandise as before. She was lift- 
ed from the reef by a handful of men directed 
by one engineer of superior intellect. All that 
this man did was to stop up the cracks in 
the deck and then pump compressed air into 
the vessel's hold, forcing the water out as 
you might force the ink from a glass tube in- 
to your stylographic pen by compressing a 
rubber bulb. And then a man went down 
into the hold of the vessel and standing 
dry shod thrust his hand through the aper- 
ture into the water which stood like a wall 
and shook hands with a diver encased in 
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mail who was examining the vessel from the 
water side. So the vessel was floated by 
the power of thought taking advantage of 
the physical forces which man has learned 
to command. The story reads like a 
miracle but it is not. It is merely an illustra- 
tion of the power of a living soul. 

No wonder story recorded in the Bible is 
so marvelous as some of the events that are 
transpiring about us and which exhibit the 
power of the mental over the physical. 
There is nothing more fascinating and in- 
spiring to my mind, nothing which arouses 
greater respect for the psychic power of man 
than the records of mechanical invention 
by which men lay hold on the tremendous 
physical forces operating in the universe and 
compel them to do our work for us. A recent 
periodical presents pictures and a descrip- 
tion of the work of a gigantic magnet used 
for lifting masses of iron in a rolling mill. 
Such a magnet, fastened to a crane, is al- 
lowed to sweep over every inch of ground 
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area in and around the works, in search for 
fragments of iron and castings that have 
been buried and lost. The first time this in- 
strument was used pieces which had lain 
buried in the ground for years leaped 
through the earthen mantle to meet the 
magnet. The ground swelled and heaved, 
the mass of metal came forth and was 
carried by the monster of strength and 
placed where it could again be put to use. 
Such a magnet will lift a solid iron girder 
weighing ten tons. Here is a photograph of 
a steel safe being picked up as one might 
lift a pin between his thumb and finger. 

Wonderful, we cry I What power is here 
manifested! But which is more powerful, 
the magnet lifting its ten tons of solid steel 
or the intellectual energy of the man who 
invented the instrument? In itself this ma- 
chine is so much raw iron and nothing more. 
It is the thought behind it that has bestowed 
upon it the power to perform these marvel- 
ous works. That which thinks is more 
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powerful than any instrument which 
thought can produce. 

Take it in a different sphere. Recently 
the world celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of John Milton. 
It is universally agreed that modem civil- 
ization owes much to this man. The free in- 
stitutions of England and America, our great 
and influential and unfettered press, our be- 
neficent churches, our schools and our col- 
leges all acknowledge an inestimable debt of 
obligation to John Milton. But what did this 
man do? Was he a great warrior? Could 
he swing a battle axe or wield a sword in 
a way superior to other men? Did he lead 
great armies? Did he build bridges, erect 
mighty buildings, create labor-saving ma- 
chinery? Nothing of this kind. He wrote 
a few pamphlets about the liberty of the 
press and the freedom of worship. He 
advocated the right of the people in op- 
position to the unrestrained power of the 
king. Later in life he became blind and 
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feeble and while in that condition he dic- 
tated poems which his daughter transcribed. 
If we put together all that he wrote during 
his entire life time it does not amount in 
quantity to as much as the average clergy- 
man or newspaper writer produces in a 
single year. And yet it is everywhere agreed 
that John Milton was one of the most 
powerful instruments in building the Eng- 
lish and American commonwealths. His 
power belonged not to the body but to the 
30ul. 

But the soul is not only that which feels 
and that which thinks, it is that which 
wills. Will is the soul of man directing 
his energies for the accomplishment of a 
certain end. There is no will in material 
things. This is a spiritual attribute. Some- 
times when the automobile refuses to go, 
as to all appearances it should go, or the 
sewing machine persists in skipping stitches 
to the great annoyance of the operator 
we feel as though these mechanisms were 
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willfully and stubbornly intractable. I 
have heard that occasionally a player will 
even talk to a golf ball in a way that would 
lead an observer to conclude that he thought 
the ball had a will of its own. Who was 
it wrote an essay on "The Perversity of 
Inanimate Things"? But all this is only 
what has been called "latent fetishism." 
Our forefathers, ten thousand years ago, 
thought that everything was alive. The 
spear and the fiver, the moon and the wind, 
everything indeed possessed a soul and so 
of course a will. If the wind blew the man's 
wigwam down it was because it willed to 
do so. If the moon refused to shine it was 
because she had been offended and would 
not shine. But we have come to under- 
stand the difference between animate and 
inanimate objects, and while we may in con- 
duct occasionally hark back to the fetish- 
ism of our forefathers we know that this 
power we name "will" belongs to the soul. 
That here is a real power and that we 
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all recognize it as one of the most potent 
energies is shown by the fact that probably 
no saying is oftener repeated than this: 
"Where there is a will there is a way." We 
are, to be sure, all the creatures of circum- 
stance; we are hemmed in and hampered 
and sometimes seem to be bound hand and 
foot by our environment. But one man 
weakly yields to circumstances, and another 
man smashes through his environment, 
"breasts the blows of circumstance and 
grapples with his evil star," and the differ- 
ence between these two men is a difference 
in soul power. One man undertakes to be 
an orator, tries to make a speech and fails 
and never tries again; another man has the 
same ambition, tries and makes a complete 
fool of himself and leaves the House of 
Commons amid the derision of his fellow 
members but muttering in the ear of his 
soul, "It is in me and it shall come out," and 
his jeering fellow members live to follow 
. that man as their great leader, one of the 
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master orators of the ages. That is soul 
power. I know of no better motto for the 
young man who wishes to live a strong life 
to write over his door than these words of 
Sheridan, "It is in me and it shall come out." 
Every gjreat general from Alexander to 
Oyama has been characterized by indomi- 
table will. The difference between a great 
general and one of inferior attainment is 
generally found not in knowledge or insight 
but in will. Why did Grant succeed where 
so many others failed? We call him a genius 
to-day, but in what did his genius consist? 
Was it that he was better trained and 
equipped intellectually than other men? 
Was it that he saw what they failed to 
perceive? Neither of these. What was 
the secret of his success? Listen! "I mean 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer." That was the difference. His 
strength was in his will. It was Grant's in- 
domitable will that carried his standards 
into Richmond. 
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One might write a book filled with ex- 
amples of the power of a determined will to 
overcome obstacles, stories of men handi- 
capped with weak bodies, limited by what 
appeared to be insurmountable circum- 
stances who by virtue of will beat down 
walls, broke fetters and overcame insuper- 
able difficulties. "Impossible!" exclaimed 
Mirabeau, "Talk not to me of that blockhead 
of a word." "Impossible!" cried Pitt. "I 
trample on impossibilities." That is the 
kind of man who wins in any department of 
life and the victory is not one of muscle. It 
does not belong to the physical realm. It is 
the victory of the soul. 

Take another phase of the same subject. 
We have dwelt upon intellectual power and 
will power. The soul is that which thinks 
and that which wills and these are soul 
powers. But the soul is also that which 
loves and hates, hopes and fears. There is 
a power for harm in hate and cruelty and 
malice. There is destructive power in a 
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malicious lie as there is immense power for 
good in soul inspired by the truth. You 
will remember how Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy preached the power of a soul in- 
spired by love and truth in his remarkable 
drama entitled, "The Servant in the House." 
Later he preached on the opposite theme in 
his drama called "The Winterfeast." Here 
is a story of malicious falsehood which after 
twenty years wrecks homes, destroys lives 
and leaves the soul of the falsifier black 
and desolate. There is real power in evil, a 
power to blight and blacken and destroy. 
Just as the same quantity of dynamite 
rightly placed and directed may remove an 
obstacle which impedes the progress of 
civilization, wrongly placed and directed by 
hate and cruelty may blow up a tenement 
house and destroy the lives of its inmates, 
so the same soul power which manifesting 
itself in truth and love gives life and happi- 
ness wrongly directed brings death and 
destruction. 
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Nations have gone to wreck on this rock 
which no one ever saw or measured or 
touched. Spain is to-day a dying nation. 
Once it was the most powerful on earth. 
To-day it is in the throes of dissolution. 
What has brought this about? Can anyone 
name physical causes ? The same valleys 
remain which once supported teeming mill- 
ions of population. The same rivers empty 
into the sea. The same mountains lift them- 
selves heavenward. What has brought 
about the present deplorable condition? 
The trouble is that three hundred years ago 
no Spanish John Milton arose to advocate 
freedom and justice. Or if such a man did 
arise and dared express such ideas the 
Spanish Inquisition silenced his voice. Those 
who could have contributed to the Spanish 
nation that most powerful of all saving in- 
fluences, the power of personality, the 
power of brotherliness, the power of truth, 
were terrified into silence or were silenced 
by the wheel or the fagot or the heads-man's 
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axe. Thousands of the noblest characters 
and greatest minds that Spain ever produced 
were persecuted to death and to-day the 
nation pays the penalty. 

But if there is a power in hate that de- 
stroys there is greater power in love to 
sustain and glorify. The most notable illus- 
tration of this is of course Jesus of Nazareth. 
Few people ever think how little is pre- 
served to us of what Jesus taught and how 
little we know about his life. We have in 
our possession four brief biographies of this 
man and if the contents of these is edited 
and put together as one biography alto- 
gether it makes a little book which one 
could carry in his vest pocket and read from 
beginning to end in an hour or two. And 
when one compares the teachings of Jesus 
with the words of other men before his time, 
there is nothing very startling or novel in 
what he had to say. One author has taken 
pains to place in parallel columns the words 
of Jesus and the words of other teachers as 
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t^jey have been preserved in Talmudic liter- 
ature. We are amazed to discover that the 
truth which Jesus taught was seen to be true 
by other men as well. What then is the secret 
of the remarkable influence which this man 
has exerted upon the life of the world? It 
is all summed up in a phrase. He was a 
powerful personality whose ruling motive 
was love. He dared not only to preach the 
love of God but to live as if God really loved. 
He dared not only to proclaim the doctrine 
of human brotherhood but to live as if all 
men were his brothers. He went about 
among his fellow men as a good man moves 
among the members of his own family. He 
waved his hand over the people who came 
to hear him preach the gospel of loving and 
said, "These are my brothers and my sisters 
and my mother." He ministered to the sick 
as if they were members of his own house- 
hold. He spoke to the sinful as if they were 
dear to him, as a father would speak to his 
child. I have known an old father whose 
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own son had ruined him and left him to die 
in poverty who nevertheless prayed for his 
boy, that he might be forgiven and restored 
to manhood. That is the way Jesus felt 
toward the cruel strangers who persecuted 
him and put him to death. He loved them 
and prayed, "Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do." Such love as that 
was a new thing in the world. It was this 
love which exercised an influence upon the 
lives of men that can never die out. Power ! 
There is nothing in all history so powerful 
as the loving personality of Jesus. "It has 
lifted empires off their foundations and 
turned aside the stream of history." All 
this is in no sense physical power but spir- 
itual power, the power of a soul. A man 
thinking, a man willing, a man loving is the 
most powerful engine that God has ever 
created. 

Now all this has its direct application to 
the life of every one. It is one of the most 
encouraging signs of the times that while 
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men until recently have been engrossed in 
things material they are now beginning to 
rediscover the human soul, to recognize its 
power and possibilities. The body is valu- 
able only as it serves as an instrument 
through which the soul can exercise its 
power. As such its value can not be over- 
estimated. Every one should be ambitious 
to possess as good a machine as possible. 
A man has a right to take pride in a well 
equipped, well trained physical apparatus as 
a mechanical engineer has a right to take 
pride in the engine which he has constructed 
and knows well how to operate. Let 
no one who has come to realize that the 
soul is the main thing, that it is the soul in 
which all real power is vested, swing now 
to the opposite extreme and begin to hold 
the physical in contempt. The powers of 
the soul are exercised through the body 
and a man can do more and go farther with 
a good machine than he can with a bad one. 
The interesting and suggestive fact is 
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that the soul not only exercises its power 
through the machine, it sustains and repairs 
and recreates the machine. The man who 
exercises his power to think, the man who 
exerts his power of will, the man who ex- 
presses sympathy and affection, will find 
not only that his hands, his lips, his eyes 
serve as the vehicle through which he can 
express himself, but that the whole physical 
apparatus is tuned up, strengthened, beauti- 
fied and purified by such expression. The 
best tonic for a sick body is some subject 
in which the person's mind can be intensely 
interested. If you can inspire in your invalid 
friend the will to get well that he may do 
something worth doing in the world you 
deserve the thanks of his physician. And 
love — why, the love of Robert Browning 
lifted the weak and aching body of Eliza- 
beth Barrett off her invalid's couch and 
made her walk beside him,, his tireless com- 
panion. There is nothing so good for any 
of us as exercise. What physician does not 
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prescribe it. But if you will exercise your 
power to think, if you will exercise your 
power to will, if you will exercise your 
affection, your sympathy, your love, these 
in turn will exercise the physical machine 
in a way that makes for health and for hap- 
piness. 

But one's chief ambition in life should be 
to become a strong soul. Everything else 
is of secondary consideration. 
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Psalm 103, 3: Bless the Lord— who forgiveth all 
thine miquities; who healeth all thy diseases. 

There was an evident connection in the 
mind of the Psalmist between iniquity and 
disease. The thought of one suggested the 
thought of the other. The word here trans- 
lated "iniquity" is better rendered by the 
word "perversity." A perverse man is one 
who turns away from what he sees to be the 
right and reasonable course and pursues a 
wrong and foolish one. There is no room 
for doubt that most of the diseases with 
which humanity is afflicted are the result of 
perverse conduct which the exercise of even 
a moderate degree of common sense would, 
have shown to be freighted with disastrous 
consequences. 

It is amazing how perverse men and 
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women are in this respect. We violate con- 
tinually and with a laugh the simplest rules 
of sanitary living, perfectly familiar to us, 
and trust to luck to turn from us those evils 
that we most righteously have deserved. 
Every one knows that a moderate amount 
of exercise in the open air is essential to 
physical well being but thousands of people 
systematically neglect to take such exercise, 
not for any good reason but simply because 
they are too indolent to make the effort. 
Every man with a modicum of common 
sense knows that any but the most moderate 
use of stimulants and narcotics lowers 
vitality and makes one an easy prey to a 
large variety of physical disorders, but all 
that an investigator need do is to visit, not 
the low saloons where the ignorant congre- 
gate, but the luxurious hotels and clubs 
supposed o be freque; Led by our most in- 
telligent citizens, to find multitudes pursu- 
ing a course which we all know has brought 
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physical suffering, intellectual bankruptcy 
and premature death to thousands. 

Every woman unless she is intellectually 
defective knows that clothing should be 
worn primarily for protection and not for 
ornament, that vital organs strapped and 
strained out of normal relationship cannot 
perform their normal functions, and yet all 
that one has to do is to look about him, not 
among the ignorant and semi-barbarous in 
whose lives we may expect that vanity will 
dominate, but among the intelligent, the 
cultivated, the instructed, to find women by 
the score pursuing a course which has 
brought hosts of other women to permanent 
invalidism. Every one knows that polluted 
water and tainted milk are prime causes 
of typhoid, tuberculosis, diphtheria and 
scarlet fever, but we wait for the coming of 
the plague, personal suffering or the death 
of our children to lash us into activity for 
the purification of the supply of water and 
of milk. Every one knows that it is not 
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safe to build a home on the edge of a vol- 
cano and that a region visited by five 
hundred earthquakes in three years is not 
a healthy portion of the earth's . surface to 
inhabit, but men wait calmly, even cheer- 
fully for the coming of the inevitable dis- 
aster, and when it comes cry out against 
Divine Providence and wonder what men 
have done that God should thus afflict them. 
Is it God who afflicts men, or men who 
afflict themselves and each other? If a man 
insists upon bruising his head against a 
stone wall, is it God who makes him suffer? 
If a man insists upon playing with fire is it 
God who burns him? If a woman insists 
upon satisfying her vanity instead of obey- 
ing the wholesome laws of physical health 
is it God who sends her to the sick-bed or 
the surgeon's table? Verily the Psalmist 
was justified in putting in conjunction these 
two words, perversity and disease. 

But the Psalmist declares that God par- 
dons perversity and heals disease. Yes, 
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that is also true. We sometimes say that 
while God forgives the sinner he always lets 
him take the consequences of his sin. There 
is reason to doubt that. It seems little 
short of miraculous that any wide-awake 
boy ever lives long enough to become a man. 
As I recall my own boyhood I am amazed 
to think that I am here. By all the laws of 
cause and effect it seems to me that I 
should have been shot, drowned, poisoned, 
mangled, broken to pieces or died of disease 
on any one of a hundred occasions. But 
on each of these it seems almost as if the 
Divine Providence had said, "I will overlook 
this perversity and give him another 
chance." When affliction comes we wonder 
why, but in most instances the wonder is 
that it did not come sooner. When a bullet 
hits a soldier he knows it becauise the hit 
has been registered in his body, but he 
makes no note, indeed he has no means of 
noting, how many bullets he has escaped by 
a hair's breath. When retribution hits us 
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we arc aware of it and generally lift up our 
voices in agonized protest but how often 
God in his goodness turns retribution 
aside we do not know. He forgiveth our 
iniquities. Often when one's account shows 
him to be hopelessly in debt, God wipes it 
off the slate and gives the debtor another 
chance. We have all sinned and fallen 
short of perfect obedience but we have been 
forgiven for the asking, often before we 
asked and sometimes without ever knowing 
it. As the child never knows one hundredth 
part of the love and care which the father 
and mother lavish upon him, never dreams 
of their wakeful providence or how often 
they have guarded him against evil or with- 
held punishment hoping that it would not 
be necessary, so we have only the most 
meagre knowledge of the watchfulness\ of 
the Heavenly Father and little conception 
of his forgiveness and his willingness ito 
pardon. I 

But let us not get the notion that Gpd 
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arbitrarily thrusts in his hand from the out- 
side and turns away by miraculous inter- 
position those evils that we most righteously 
have deserved. The fact is more marvelous 
than that. He knoweth what we have need 
of before we ask him and has set in operation 
forces for our restoration even before we 
commit the trespass. He healeth our dis- 
eases by means of forces resident within 
ourselves and which the Divine Providence 
has established there for this very purpose. 
One lacerates his hand and suffers retribu- 
tion. But instantly the strong life within 
him, that life which is a manifestation, yea 
a part of the all pervading life of the uni- 
verse to which we give the name God, 
sets in operation forces for the restoration 
of the abused member. The conscious life 
may make a contribution by supplying oint- 
ment and bandages, but these do not heal. 
They simply prevent further injury while 
the healing processes are going on. Vital 
forces that lie below the region of conscious- 
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ness have this business in charge. This 
part of our life, which is said to be ten 
times as large and ten times as power- 
ful as that portion of life of which we are 
conscious, sets immediately and effectively 
about the accomplishment of a task en- 
tirely beyond the wisdom or the power 
of the conscious self. This marvelous 
portion of our life to which God has dele- 
gated the healing processes begins instantly 
to extract from the elements within its 
reach the materials with which to repair the 
injured hand. It weighs and measures more 
accurately than the most delicate scales, 
it divides and extracts in a way that no 
chemist could rival, it directs these healing 
elements through the channels that we call 
arteries and withdraws injurious elements 
by means of other channels that we call 
veins, and so builds up broken tissue, re- 
pairs, restores, and all the conscious life is 
called upon to do is to sit idly by and 
refrain from interfering with the process of 
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healing. In the end very likely one will say 
of the good physician who dressed the in- 
jury that he cured the wound. But that is 
not so. Very likely the credit is g^ven to 
a bandage or an ointment. But that is 
unjust. The real power to which credit 
should be given, the effective force which 
has accomplished the restoration is that por- 
tion of man's own strong life to which this 
business has been delegated by the Creator. 
And that life is a part of God's life. He it is 
that pardoneth our perversities and healeth 
all our diseases. 

So when a person comes in contact with 
some poisonous germ, breathes it into his 
lungs, drinks it into his blood, as each of us 
does, I suppose, a thousand times in the 
course of his life, the healing forces which 
God has established within set instantly at 
work toward the expulsion of the intruder. 
In ninety-nine cases in the hundred one is 
not even conscious that anything wrong has 
taken place, at other times he will complain 
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of some slight indisposition, but the fight 
is going on below consciousness. Constantly 
the forces that make for life and health and 
happiness are at work within us. Constantly 
these forces overcome the evil which the 
conscious life thoughtlessly, recklessly, per- 
versely imposes upon them. Constantly God 
pardons our iniquities, restores us to life, 
heals our diseases. 

But there are other forces which make for 
health and which belong not so much to. 
one's physical organism as to his mental 
equipment. One of these health-giving 
forces is the consciousness of this very 
pardon of which the Psalmist speaks. When 
the mind is oppressed with a sense of guilt 
all the vital forces respond and are cor- 
respondingly depressed. When the school 
boy disobeys his father's just command, 
plays truant from school to win a day's 
fishing in the woods^ the fresh air and the 
recreation bring no sense of vigor, no joy 
and therefore no benefit. He comes to his 
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dinner without an appetite. It is only when 
the solicitation of his father has brought a 
confession of his guilt, when he has received 
punishment, pardon and has promised 
amendment, that he feels as though a load 
has been taken from his shoulders and he is 
able to romp and shout with customary 
vigor. We are all children in this respect. 
Consciousness of guilt depresses the mind; 
and through the mind the body. Many a 
person goes for treatment to the physician 
who does his utmost to restore him to health 
but all the time groping in the dark and 
wondering what can be the seat of the dis- 
order which his medicines fail to reach. The 
fact is the trouble is beyond his province. 
What the patient needs more than anything 
else is a clear conscience. He has done the 
thing that he ought not to have done — and 
continues to do it. He justifies himself on 
the ground that he is ill and tries to find 
relief in drugs. But he is not evil because 
he is ill, but ill because he is evil. No medi- 
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cine can relieve the strain imposed by an 
outraged conscience. The relief must come 
not through the body but through the soul. 

A wise and devout physician was treating 
a case of melancholia. No treatment seemed 
to afford the slightest relief. One day he 
wrote on his pad a new prescription, folded 
the sheet, gave it to the patient and said: 
"I am confident that this is what you need." 
The patient took it to the chemist who read 
it and passed it back saying, "That is hardly 
in my line." The sufferer examined it and 
found these words, "Psalm 103, 13. To be 
taken in the morning and every hour of the 
day and always before retiring at night." 
She went home and looked up the text 
and read, "Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him." She took the prescription religiously 
and it banished the melancholy of her soul 
as the sun drives away the clouds. Would 
that we could all believe that! Oh, to feel 
that there is one who really pities us, sym- 
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pathizes with us, pardons our perversities 
and is ready to give us a chance to try again. 
What room is left for melancholy in a soul 
where this thought abides? A consciousness 
of divine forgiveness and pity is one of the 
most powerful healing forces of God. 

One Sunday, after service, several years 
ago, a woman came to me and said, **I want 
you to know how much this church has 
helped me although I was never in it until 
to-day. I have been seriously ill and was in 
a hospital for a long time, suffering, home- 
sick and in the depth of despondency. One 
day, by accident, I ran across the name of 
this church, "The Church of the Divine 
Paternity." "The Divine Paternity," I said, 
over and over again. "God's Fatherhood, 
God's Divine Fatherhood, My Father, God. 
Our Father, God. A church full of people 
somewhere preaching and praying and sing- 
ing about the Divine Paternity. Some day 
I will find that church." "So," she said, 
"I found comfort and fellowship, and hope 
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and health and that is how I am here." 
Does anyone doubt that this noble thought 
to which OUT church is dedicated was for 
her one of God's healing influences? 

If the thought of Divine sympathy can do 
so much, the consciousness of human sym- 
pathy is also one of the healing influences 
of God. How eflfective that is in the life of 
a child every mother knows. A little girl 
playing in the house of a neighbor met with 
a sad accident. Ready hands instantly at- 
tempted to minister to her, but the child's 
cry was, "I want my mother." Nothing 
could ease her. No ministration was ac- 
cepted. Over and over again she wailed, "I 
. want my mother." So the mother was sum- 
moned in haste, the little head was pillowed 
on her bosom, the suffering ceased with the 
mother's kiss and instantly the child was 
asleep in the arms of the woman whose 
sympathy had been tested in a thousand 
instances. All would be right now that 
that mother had come. We never get beyond 
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that hungering need for human sympathy. 
The last words of that strong woman, 
Frances Willard, were these: "I am creep- 
ing in beside my mother." With that 
thought her noble soul found peace and rest. 
One of the pathetic cases of my experience 
was that of a Httle lad who must instantly 
undergo a severe surgical operation. He 
was old enough to know what it meant and 
to shrink from the awful ordeal. "Will my 
doctor be there?" he asked. "Yes," he was 
told, "your doctor will surely be there." 
"Then I don't care," So they carried him to 
the operating room. "Has my doctor come ?" 
he asked. "Not yet, but we will not com- 
mence until he arrives." "Then I don't 
care." At the last moment the good physi- 
cian, whose love the boy had tested since the 
day of his birth, arrived and the lad 
reached out one hand and grasped that of 
his friend. "It is all right now," he said, "I 
don't care," and went down into the valley of 
the shadow with a smile. Is there any 
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doubt that the confidence in "his doctor," 
the consciousness of this strong man's sym* 
pathy helped him to go through the ordeal 
and come up from the valley to become a 
strong man himself? 

Is it not a blessed thought that each one 
of us can exercise and direct this healing 
influence of God? Somewhere a struggling 
soul needs your sympathy. And you cannot 
delegate this ofiice. It is not enough for one 
to make his contribution to the hospitals 
and homes with which our civilization 
abounds. There are cases which hospitals 
cannot heal and homes cannot relieve unless 
the power of personal, human sympathy is 
added. Some where, some one needs your 
personal sympathy more than anything that 
the science of medicine or surgery can give. 
Many a person succumbs to disease who 
might get well except for the thought that 
no one cares whether he gets well or not. 
"Do you know what pulled me through?" 
asked a young man who had been desper- 
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ately ill. ''It was a telegram from the dear 
old Boss, 'Billy, we are keeping your place 
open for you. Hurry up and get well, for 
we can't get along without you.*" So he 
hurried up and got well for there was a 
place for him waiting in the world and those 
who needed him. The person who needs 
your sympathy and in whose life it would 
be a saving influence may not be very far 
away. He may be as near as the office boy, 
or the girl in the kitchen, or the man who 
mends the roof, or that far away neighbor 
who lives just beyond the six-inch wall of 
brick in the same apartment house. 

But perhaps the strongest of all God's 
healing influences upon which we can lay 
hold is one which each must exercise for 
himself. We call it by a single word of 
one syllable, "Will." I have dwelt upon the 
power of sympathy, divine and human, but 
there is a certain danger in this direction. 
Sometimes people find sympathy so sweet 
to the taste that they grow addicted to the 
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habit of searching for it, tipplers in sym- 
pathy, and degenerate into sympathy sots. 
I have in mind a woman who never misses 
an opportuni1;y to relate the most harrowing 
details of the aches and ills with which she 
thinks she is afflicted, for most of her ills 
are purely imaginary, and this for no other 
reason than the satisfaction which she gets 
from feeling herself to be the center of the 
attentive sympathy of her friends. And I 
have in mind the case of a young man who 
plays systematically upon the susceptibil- 
ity of women, telling each in strict con- 
fidence the agonies of conscience, of mind 
«nd of body with which he is afflicted. Some 
horses have a trick of going lame and 
walking on three feet when they come to a 
hard hill. Such a horse does not need a 
lump of sugar but a cut with the whip. But 
the best whip for you is one which you 
yourself carry. There is -nothing healthier 
for a man when he feels himself inclined to 
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whine and cry than to lay the lash on his 
own soul. 

I think God must have rejoiced in that 
sturdy old hunter who on a narrow trail in 
the Rocky Mountains came suddenly lace 
to face with a grizzly bear. He realized 
the desperateness of the situation and felt 
that the occasion called for prayer. So he 
prayed, "God help me 1" but suddenly 
thought that he had not much claim upon 
the attention of the Almighty. So he 
added, "If you don't help me, at least don't 
help the bear and you will see )ne make a 
desperate fight for my life.'* There is 
nothing that so strengthens a man's arm 
and sets all the vital forces, physical and 
thehtal, at work for the achievement of 
victory like a sturdy determination, even 
against desperate odds, to fight the good 
fight for life. The determination to succeed 
in any undertaking helps one to achieve 
the success upon which he is resolved. 
The will to live helps one to put all oppos- 
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ing forces under his heel and achieve the 
life which he is determined to secure. 
This also is one of God's healing forces. 

Finally that mental attitude upon which 
Jesus relied to set in operation the vital 
forces within the individual toward the 
cure of disease he designated by the word, 
"Faith." He seemed always to demand 
faith on the part of those who looked for 
help. We have lost to an extent the 
meaning of the term. Faith with us has 
come to be practically synonymous with 
belief. But faith is more than belief. 
Faith is belief plus. Faith is the confident 
expectation that the forces in which one 
believes can and will achieve the good 
which he desires. It is Dr. Carpenter's 
"expectant attention" plus hope, plus con- 
fidence, plus such assurance in the ultimate 
achievement of the desired end that one 
acts instantly and without hesitation on 
the assumption that the end has already 
been practically achieved. Not only to 
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believe something about God but to be- 
lieve in God; not only to have a creed 
which one can read over and to which he 
can subscribe his name, but to have this 
belief in his blood, a part of his very life; 
not only to believe in a remote First Cause 
who created the machine and set it going, 
but in a Perpetual Cause, life of our lives, 
soul of our souls, upon which we may 
draw for power, for health, for happiness 
as one might turn a switch and draw on 
the central power house of an electric 
system for light with which to illumine a 
church or pump the organ. Can there be 
any doubt that such an attitude of mind 
has power to keep one well if he is already 
whole and help him to get well if he is ill? 

"Oh man, hold on with courage of soul, 

Through the stormy shades of thy worldly way ; 
And the billows of cloud that round thee roll. 
Shall sleep in the night of a wondrous day." 

This is the most powerful of all God's 
healing forces. 
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Luke 5, 24 : This my son was lost. 

These are the words of the father in the 
parable of Jesus and refer to the prodigal 
son^ My theme this morning is "Lost 
Souls." What do we mean by a lost soul ? 

I know what it is to be lost, for I have 
had the experience. It happened years ago 
in that period of life when egotistical youth 
has the utmost confidence in his ability to 
find his own way without assistance or 
advice. I had made up my mind to climb a 
mountain and spend a night in the house 
on the summit. The weather was not pro- 
pitious. A cloud had settled down dense and 
wet and cold, hanging like the soggy can- 
vas of a tent just overhead so that it seemed 
almost as though if one had a step ladder 
and a black crayon he might climb up and 
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write his name on it. But I had determined 
to climb that mountain. Was I to be baffled 
by a fog? When those about saw me pre- 
paring to start they protested. The path 
was obscure. I might lose my way. There 
were dangerous precipices that must be 
avoided, ragged chasms into which a man 
might fall and never be heard of again. The 
weather was .treacherous and the cold 
might be severe enough to curdle one's blood 
and confuse his brain. Snow might fall and 
obscure all landmarks. It was foolhardy to 
undertake such a journey under such con- 
ditions. But I was not to be daunted by 
silly fears. I had unlimited confidence in 
my own strength and ability. So with a 
laugh I started and an hour later exactly 
what was predicted had happened. 

I remember how plain the path was for 
that first hour and how foolish seemed the 
fears of those who had tried to dissuade me. 
The road lay through the woods. A clear 
trail had been cut among the pine trees. 
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No one could have missed the way. I went 
on with buoyant steps. But as I climbed 
the trees grew smaller and ever more 
stunted until finally I came out on a barren 
ledge of rock, relieved only by an occasional 
shrub or tuft of moss. The feet of sheep and 
cattle had worn a hundred paths in the 
granite. I chose one and followed it for a 
mile only to find that it ended in a marsh 
where the sheep had probably come to drink. 
Then I selected another and followed that 
for a time. This in turn faded into nothing- 
ness on a mass of rock as hard as flint. At 
this time I thought in spite of my pride 
that I might return, but realized immedi- 
ately that I could not detect the path by 
which I came. It was miserably cold. The 
fog was growing ever denser. No sign of 
life about me. Not so much as a bird 
chirped. It came over me with indescrib- 
able dismay that I was lost. I sat upon a 
boulder to think the matter out, determined 
at least not to lose control of my faculties. 
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But nothing could conceal from me the de- 
pressing fact that I was lost. 

I had taken the precaution to bring with 
me a map of the mountains and a pocket 
compass. I spread the first upon the rock, 
obtained direction from the other, studied 
the contour of the country, and then pushed 
on up the mountain. It is not my purpose 
to describe in detail the experience of that 
long day. At no time was I sure that I was 
in the right road. Once a sudden gust of 
wind for a moment swept aside the clouds 
and revealed an immense chasm toward 
which I was rapidly moving. It began to 
grow dark. My watch told me that the 
sun was setting. Suddenly there was a rift 
in the clouds through which I saw, at what 
seemed an interminable height, a gleam of 
light. It came from the house on the sum- 
mit. That one glimpse was enough. I 
pushed on with all the speed in my power, 
over rocks, around precipices, running a race 
with the dark. And just as the night settled 
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down so thick that one could not see a step 
in advance, I began to hear, with inesti- 
mable comfort, the voices of those on the 
height, and knew that I was no longer lost. 
I had reached the goal. Since that time I 
have known the meaning of the phrase, "a 
lost soul." 

A lost soul then is not one that God has 
lost or in his anger cast out, but one that 
is oft the path which leads to the heights of 
life. The early disciples of Jesus did not 
call themselves Christians. That was a 
nickname bestowed in derision by outsiders. 
They called themselves **those in the way." 
They recognized that they had a long time 
wandered, lost on a barren and desolate 
plain. Now they believed they had found 
the trail. They were anxious that others 
should come with them on this road which 
they were convinced led to fullness of life. 
So they tried to point out to those about 
them that they had lost the path. They 
tried to induce those whom they believed to 
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be following trails that would lead to dis- 
appointment, danger, disaster, to join them 
who were "in the way." Would any earnest 
man do less? 

So in the course of a day I see a good 
many people who I believe — ^yea, I know 
— ^have taken and are steadily following the 
wrong road. They are souls and they are 
lost — lost souls. I don't mean of course that 
they are irretrievably damned. I do not 
mean that they will be plunged some time 
and forever into a pit of burning brimstone. 
Not that. I mean that they are in the wrong 
road, a road invested with pitfalls and lead- 
ing to disaster. I mean that if they keep on 
in the direction they are going they will 
know what hell means before they get 
through — the hell of regret, the hell of re- 
morse, the hell of disappointment, the hell 
of horrid memories, the hell of awful loneli- 
ness as they stand fearful and hopeless on 
the barren ledges of a desolate life. 

The other day appeared in the daily press 
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an item concerning an old woman in a west- 
ern city. She is partially paralyzed and her 
face is twisted out of all semblance of 
beauty. Her hands are palsied. She is 
living in poverty, the object of charity, no 
child, no friend near to relieve with sym- 
pathy the fearful loneliness of her life. Forty 
years ago that woman was living in this 
city like a queen. Brilliant and beautiful, 
she might have been almost anything she 
chose. She chose to be admired ; she chose 
to have her vanity ministered to ; she chose 
to follow the path of selfish gratification. 
She chose to play one man against another 
until, in a fit of jealousy, murder was com- 
mitted. It was said that she rather enjoyed 
the notoriety that came of the crime. But 
do you think she is enjoying anything to- 
day? Can you not in imagination see the 
crippled old creature sitting with folded, 
palsied hands and gazing vacantly into space 
looking back over that path which she tra- 
versed so gayly and realizing with agonizing 
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regret that she took the wrong way? Don't 
you suppose she knows what hell means? 

That woman was a lost soul. I hope she 
is no longer so. I hope she is a found soul. 
I trust that she has found the way at last 
which she ought to have discovered forty 
years ago. "An extreme case," say you. 
Let us grant that. But what I want you to 
realize is that any one who is seeking first 
the gratification of her own vanity, any one 
who lives simply for the day's pleasure and 
the night's , amusement, any one, man or 
woman, whose motto is, "Live while you 
live; life is an orange, let us squeeze it dry 
and then throw away the withered rind," 
any one who takes that view of life is lost. 
He is off the path. He is following a sheep 
trail, not the road to the heights. The path 
over which he is moving leads to a swamp 
or a precipice or a black and hideous cave 
"where poison flows instead of water an(^ 
serpents hiss and crawl." Don't think that 
I am talking about the slums and the dens 
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of vice when I speak of lost souls. In pro- 
portion there are as many souls that have 
lost the way that leads to the heights of life 
in the mansions and the expensive hotels 
and the luxurious clubs of this city as may 
be found in the lowest rum shops. 

I once knew an old man who for his time 
and community was esteemed wealthy. He 
owned blocks of houses and had a large 
bank account. All this he had accumulated 
by grinding economy. That was the only 
way he knew. He was not a captain of 
finance to do things on a large scale. So he 
ground the faces of the poor, ground his 
own children, ground himself. He might 
have been seen any day looking like a rag- 
picker, sneaking about the street with eyes 
fixed upon the gutter, in the hope of finding 
a horse-shoe, or a bottle, or — incredible 
good fortune — a penny dropped by some 
careless newsboy. He thought that was the 
way to live. He was mistaken. He was 
off the path. He was a lost soul. But no 
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more so than many another man who with 
greater ability is able to pile thousands on 
thousands where this other could add only 
penny to penny. The man who makes 
money his^ god, who is convinced that a 
man's life does consist in the abundance of 
the things that he possesseth, who will lie 
and cheat and swindle and practice cruelty 
fo{' the sake of an added dollar or an added 
million — that man is a lost soul. He may 
attempt to conceal the fact even from him- 
self by building a hospital or founding an 
orphan asylum, but the fact remains as long 
as greed remains. He is off the path that 
leads to life and on a sheep trail that leads 
to the precipice and the swamp. The hell of 
regret and remorse and blighted hopes lies 
ahead for that man unless he manages to get 
into the way that leads to life. 

So I might go on indicating path after 
path that leads not toward life, but away 
from life, and in following which one must 
inevitably find disaster and disappointment. 
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But how does one get lost in the first 
place? Let me say at this point that I have 
no sympathy with the idea that all souls 
are naturally bad and sure to go astray. 
To speak of a child born into a good home 
and growing up under the care of intelligent 
and devoted parents, taught to exercise self- 
restraint and kindness, nurtured on good 
literature as well as good food, taught ^he 
golden rule and the beatitudes and the 
Lord's prayer, led to revere the example of 
the world's great men and women — to speak 
of a young man or woman who has been 
nourished in this way as a lost soul is to 
make the phrase ridiculous. 

I heard the other day of a little girl six 
years old who had been "converted" at a 
revival meeting, confessed her sins — God 
save the mark! — and had at once given her- 
self with enthusiasm to evangelistic work in 
"saving" the souls of other little children in 
her own kindergarten class. She reported 
to the evangelist who had "saved" her that 
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she had also been instrumental in "saving" 
a little boy four years old whom she met 
on the street. This baby had immediately 
accepted the "scheme of salvation" and she 
was very happy to know that his soul was 
"saved." And the evangelist was so utterly 
lacking in a sense of hum6r, not to say in 
common sense, that he told the story in 
public to a great congregation and held up 
the little girl as an example for all Christ- 
ians to follow. I can think of nothing more 
repellent than a baby of six trying to "save" 
the soul of another baby of four. What 
conception of God Almighty can one have 
who refers to such children as "lost souls?" 

But there is no question that just such 
children as these do, as the years go on, get 
lost. That is to say, they lose the way that 
leads to life. How does that happen ? Well, 
it generally happens through bad home in- 
fluence. It may be that the parents them- 
selves are ignorant of the way that leads to 
life and so cannot direct their children. It 
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may be that the energy of father and mother 
is so absorbed in providing daily bread for 
the mouths of their offspring that the little 
ones must run wild, learning their morality 
in the gutter, . getting their information 
about life from the loafers in front of the 
saloon which the children must pass every 
time they leave their tenement. Here is the 
case of a little girl of four years, beautiful 
as an angel, whom we cared for on our 
Fresh Air Farm last summer. Her father 
is a convict. Her mother must work early 
and late to provide food for her three little 
children. This little g^rl one day said to us 
in a perfectly matter-of-fact way, "Papa gets 
drunk and brother gets drunk." The brother 
to whom she referred is not yet ten years 
old. God pity the mother who is slaving 
her hands off for her babies. Grod pity the 
children. What chance have they to find 
the way that leadeth to life? 

And there are thousands more who live 
not in poverty but in luxury. But in their 
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luxurious homes they have the example of 
mothers who care more for the theatre and 
the dance and bridge-whist and dining and 
wining and dressing than they do for their 
children's souls. And they have the example 
of fathers who are too busy chasing dollars 
to give attention to the ethical nourishment 
of their sons and daughters. There are 
homes in which a prayer is never uttered; 
in which no word of advice is given from 
week's end to week's end; in which there 
is no place for serious thought or serious 
talk; in which every Sunday is a holiday 
given up to merrymaking; in which the 
Sunday School and the church have no 
place; but in which wrangling and jealousy 
and brutal dispute are of daily occurrence. 
Is it any wonder that children in such a 
home go blindly groping for the way and do 
not find it, but go astray, lost on the barren 
uplands of life ? So there are some who miss 
the way from the start for the lack of proper 
guidance in the most critical period of life. 
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And there are others who lose the way- 
out of wilfulness, just as I lost the way on 
the mountain. I knew too much. I was too 
wise to take advice. I had never tried to 
find my way on a mountain in a fog, but I 
was sure I could. Precipices! Chasms! 
Was I a fool that I should walk into a 
chasm or fall over a precipice ? So I pushed 
on in my own confident self-conceit and got 
lost. Many lose the way in exactly the same 
fashion. How many men with bloated, 
blotchy faces there are who gaze out upon 
the world through blood-shot eyes and re- 
member only occasionally in their befuddled 
brains how it was that they began the course 
which has led them to such a pitiful pass. 
Do you not know how they began? They 
began by saying, "I can drink and let it 
alone when I please. No danger that I shall 
ever be a drunkard." So in conceit they 
tried the road which they well knew had led 
many to delirium and disease and brutality 
and crime. They became lost souls through 
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wilfulness. How many besotted gamblers 
and wrecks of sensuality there are who 
began the wrong way by refusing to be 
advised and guided by the experience of 
others. Their first sin was self-conceit. 

And there are some who go far astray 
because they procrastinate and play with 
life, go a little way in one direction, then a 
little way in another, getting nowhere and 
arriving at nothing. When they realize that 
they are off the track they do not take time 
to sit down and seriously think the matter 
out. That is what I want you to do this 
morning. Young man, where are you going? 
Young woman, where are you bound? Do 
you want to go to the heights? Or do you 
want to go wandering round and round in 
the fog, following this sheep path and that 
sheep path and ever coming back to the 
same place again, and never getting ahead? 
Stop and think. Do you want to go to the 
heights? I know you do. You mean some 
time to find the way and press on with 
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vigor. But now is the time. You will never 
have more vigor for the journey. Life is no 
holiday excursion. Take time to think. Find 
the path and then climb. 

"Lose this day loitering, 'twill be the same story 
To-morrow and the next more dilatory; 
The indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do or think you can, begin it! 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it. 
Only begin, and then the mind grows heated; 
Begin! And then the work will be completed." 

And some there are who get lost in the 
fog because they have failed to provide 
themselves with the necessary chart and to 
keep the pocket compass ready at hand and 
in good working order. Under the prov- 
idence of God we are not left to find our 
own way without assistance. There is a 
map of life available for any man who will 
take pains to study it. It has guided un- 
numbered thousands out of the fog and the 
mist to the sunlit summit. On this map are 
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indicated the path of greed and the path of 
vanity and the path of sensuality and the 
thousand other blind trails that lead to 
suffering and to shame. And on this map is 
indicated the straight and narrow way that 
leadeth unto life. Where can you find a 
copy of that invaluable chart? You have 
it already in your home. We read from it 
every Sunday in this church and have a 
school for its study. There are other maps 
that may be of service, but this is the best 
one that I know, tested and verified by the 
experience of millions. That chart guided 
the life of your mother and shaped the 
course of your grandfather. What do you 
know about the chart? Are you setting 
your course by it? If not, now is a good 
time to begin. 

Then there is the compass. We call it the 
conscience. Others call it the moral sense. 
Just as God has given us a sense of sight 
by which we may tell the difference between 
rough and smooth, distinguish the chasm 
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from the solid rock, so has he given us a 
moral sense by which we may know right 
from wrong and good from evil. But if a 
man abuses his eyes their sight will grow 
dim. If he fails to exercise his faculty, he 
will end by having but an untrustworthy 
faculty to exercise. So the man who 
thrusts his conscience aside because its urg- 
ings and reprimands make him uncomfort- 
able, the man who puts his heel on his moral 
sense, or throws it away with an oath be- 
cause it rebukes his falsehood and his self- 
ishness, will soon discover that wrong looks 
like right and bad like good and he cannot 
tell the difference. What are you doing with 
your moral sense? I pray you to treasure 
that faculty above everything else. Let no 
bribe induce you to part with it. Keep it 
by you. Exercise it. Keep it clean and 
bright and whole as you hope some time to 
arrive at the summit of life. 

So for one reason or another we are all 
likely to get lost. I presume that no one 
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passes through this world who does not at 
some time in his life lose the way. Some 
go farther afield than others and some there 
are who stubbornly insist upon pursuing a 
path that they know to be wrong, and some 
have grown so tired and confused that they 
despair of ever getting back into the way. 
But there is guidance for the confused and 
help for the discouraged. One there was 
who made it his lifework to seek and to save 
the lost, to guide back into the right path 
those who had wandered away in the fog. 
And the way remains. It is being worn 
smoother by the feet of those who traverse 
it. Your going that way will make it easier 
for another to find the path, just as your 
wandering may confuse and mislead an- 
other. Any one may find the way if he will 
look for it. It is marked by the blood-stains 
of noble men and women who at all sacri- 
fice have pushed on toward the summit. 
And on the heights there is a light, kindled 
by a Father's ceaseless love. The prodigal 
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in the wilderness eating husks with the 
swine saw that light and by it found his 
way back to the home of the father who 
loved him. 

Any one who will follow the light will by 
and by hear a voice — the voice of him who 
has waited and watched and listened long 
for the sound of the wandering child's re- 
turning footsteps. He shall hear the voice, 
strong and glad and pitiful, crying, "This 
my son was lost, but is found." 




Saved Souls 



Psalm 6, 4: O Lord deliver my soul I 
O save me for thy mercies' sake I 

Save me from whqpi? Deliver my soul 
from what? Where is the danger? What 
catastrophe threatens that one should cry 
out in agony. "O Lord deliver my soul! 
O save me for thy mercies' sake!"? 

The man who wrote this ancient song 
was evidently very ill. In a few graphic 
sentences he describes his sufferings. ''I am 
weak," he says. ''^My bones are vexed. I 
am weary with my groaning. All the night 
make I my bed to swim." Vertigo, ex- 
haustion, aching bones — ^typhoid fever per- 
haps; or maybe pneumonia; or possibly an 
attack of malaria. From this he prayed to 
be delivered. To the great Source of life 
he cried for mercy and salvation. 

115 
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Did God hear and heed his prayer? It 
would appear so from the closing portion 
of the psalm. "The Lord hath heard my 
supplication." He was sick and he got 
well. Did God save him? I think so. This 
does not necessarily mean that an external 
and supernatural power miraculously inter- 
fered with the operation of natural law and 
performed a miracle for the restoration of 
one who cried loudly for mercy. God is the 
name which we give to the sum of the 
forces which operate in and through the 
universe. These forces are not only ex- 
ternal to us, making the planets revolve, 
the wind to blow and the grass to grow, 
they are within us as well. God is above 
all, through all, in you all. Within the 
Psalmist's own body vital forces were in 
operation for the expulsion of disease and 
the restoration of health. These saved him 
and set him on his feet again a well man. 
But these life-giving forces within were a 
part of the great living Power that fills the 
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universe, makes the sap flow through the 
branches of the trees and the blood, "which 
is the life," surge through the veins of man 
feeding his muscles and building up wasted 
tissue. 

But if God is the name which we give to 
"the Infinite and Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed," then this man's sickness 
and suffering must also have proceeded 
from God. I see no way to avoid the issue. 
The Creative Energy has brought into ex- 
istence an infinite variety of living forms. 
Among these is man. That God created 
man is a fundamental article of religion. But 
what about microbes that prey upon man, 
make his bones ache and his head swim, 
the bacilli which cause typhoid fever and 
pneumonia and malaria? Is God, the infinite 
Source of life, to be held responsible for 
these also? I see no way to avoid the issue. 
Says an eminent physician, "If we represent 
all the life on the planet by a great lake, 
Michigan or Superior, we must represent 
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the myriad forms of microscopic life by the 
lake itself, vegetable life by some large arm 
of the lake, animal life by a small pond 
adjacent to the lake, and human life by a 
pool on the edge of the pond." In other 
words, in proportion to the quantity of 
microscopic life on the planet, human life 
is as one to a billion billion. Abraham 
Lincoln thought that Gtod must love com- 
mon people because he made so many of 
them. By the same logic we are compelled 
to conclude that the Almighty must take 
some interest in microbes. Nothing comes 
by chance, not even bacteria. 

Are we then forced to infer that having 
made man in his own image the Creative 
Energy proceeded to set in operation forces 
for the production of a vast variety of mi- 
crobes, the function of which should be to 
prey upon man's body, make bis bones 
ache, his head swim and his tears flow? 
Well, if you were suddenly to come upon 
a man carefully manufacturing a poisoned 
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dart and should ask, ''What do you mean 
to do with that?" whereupon he should 
shoot it into your body and make you dizzy 
and nauseated and your head ache, you 
would probably conclude that this was what 
he was making the arrow for. It would 
seem like common sense to infer that this 
man is ugly and angry and wants to hurt 
you. One might surely be excused for 
drawing that conclusion. 

That is exactly what the author of this 
psalm inferred about God, from the treat- 
ment he received at his hands. "O Lord, 
rebuke me not in thine anger," he cried, 
"neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure." 
As he lay aching and tossing in fever he 
concluded that God was in an ugly mood 
toward him for something he had done or 
failed to do. This man knew that when he 
was angry his impulse was to seize a 
weapon and hurt someone. Well, God had 
hurt him, therefore he must be angry. This 
man knew nothing about microbes, but he 
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reasoned logically enough, "God made man 
and God made fevers. The man who suf- 
fers from a fever must be under the wrath 
of God." His impulse was therefore to try 
to turn aside the wrath of God and win 
his favor. So he cried, "O Lord, deliver 
my soul ! O save me for thy mercies' sake !" 
That was the accepted philosophy in the 
days when this hymn was written. You 
will find this idea running all through the 
Old Testament. But is it necessary to in- 
fer because a man is afflicted that he is 
therefore under the wrath of God? Jesus 
did not think so. One day they brought 
to him a man blind from his birth. "Who 
did sin," they asked, "this man or his parents 
that he was born blind?" They thought 
that the Infinite God of all this universe 
had vented his spite upon the helpless body 
of a blind baby. Jesus' conception of God 
was diflterent. To him God was a Father 
full of pity and compassion. So he said, 
"Neither hath this man sinned nor yet his 
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parents, but that the works of God should 
be manifest in him." Then as God's fellow- 
worker he proceeded to do what he could 
for the poor blind fellow and succeeded in 
restoring his eyesight. 

Do we need to be saved from the wrath 
of God? I do not think so. Does God 
in his anger send fevers to burn our 
bodies and make our heads ache? I do not 
believe it. But here is the Lake Michigan 
of microbes created by God and which cer- 
tainly do cause fevers. Yes, but not unless 
man puts himself in wrong relationship to 
them. What is this vast lake of microscopic 
life for if not to cause fevers? Well, science 
has not found a complete answer to that 
question as yet, but the answer will be 
found. Already men are beginning to see 
that if we could drain the lake and destroy 
all microscopic life we would at the same 
time destroy the arm and the pond and the 
pool: vegetable, animal and human life as 
well. The microbes that cause fevers were 
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not designed to produce a fever but to play 
some important function in the economy of 
the universe. Dirt has been defined as mat- 
ter out of place. The same dirt that renders 
a house unsanitary would nourish a bed 
of violets if put in proper relationship. Dis- 
ease germs are microbes out of place. And 
the reason why they are out of place is not 
because the wrath of God has sent them to 
burn a man with fever, but because the 
man*s ignorance or indolence or wilful dis- 
obedience to the laws of health has led him 
to put himself in wrong relationship to a 
force which is not in itself malevolent but 
beneficent. And what the man needs to 
be saved from is not the wrath of God but 
ignorance and wilful disobedience. 

What had the man who wrote this psalm 
and cried so pitifully to God for mercy 
been doing that he should be nauseated and 
dizzy and full of pain? That is the first 
question that the modern physician would, 
have asked if he had been called to this 
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old time sufferer. "What have you been 
doing?" If the patient had replied, as 
probably he would, "I neglected to offer a 
lamb at the last Passover," or, "A week 
ago last Saturday I kindled a fire and so 
broke the Sabbath, and God got angry with 
me," the physician would have said, "Non- 
sense ! What I want to know is about your 
milk supply. I want to know what kind of 
water you have been drinking. I want to 
know about the sanitation of this house." 
The physician would peer about not to find 
evidence of the anger of God but the evi- 
dence of stupidity of man. Then as the 
man repeated his cry, "Have mercy upon 
me," the physician would have done all he 
could to restore him to health. Having 
done that he would have said, "Now see to 
it that you do not go on making the same 
old blunder, committing the same old sins, 
living in the same old way, lest a worse 
thing happen unto thee." 
What this man needed to be saved from 
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was not the wrath of God but igfnorance 
and wilful disobedience. Grod's forces in- 
cluding microbes work for health and hap- 
piness and peace and joy if one puts himself 
in right relationship to them. But the very 
same-forces make for pain and misery and 
sickness and death if one puts himself in 
wrong relationship to them. A foolhardy 
man in an hour of bravado undertook to 
cross Niagara River in an open boat close 
above the falls. The swift current sent the 
bauble boat spinning like a top, upset it 
and dashed the occupant to death on the 
rocks below the falls. But that very same 
current harnessed, put in the right relation- 
ship to man's needs, grinds the grain which 
supplies a hundred thousand school chil- 
dren with nourishment. God meant the 
power to grind grain, not to drown fools. 

When I was a little boy, being hot with 
play and thirsty, I ran to a well which I 
had been forbidden to approach and under- 
took to draw a bucket of water by means 
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of an old fashioned windlass operated by 
an iron handle. I had been told that my 
arms were not strong enough to work the 
windlass but I knew better. I had seen 
my father do it with great ease. When 
the bucket of water was half way to the 
curb my strength gave out and the handle 
swung backward with terrific force as the 
bucket plunged toward the bottom. In im- 
agination I can yet feel the stunning blow 
that it dealt me upon the head. I recall 
also my indignation and the burning sense 
of wrong which I experienced. I was not 
old enough to know that I had suffered the 
penalty of my own disobedience and fool- 
hardiness. I thought that the law of gravi- 
tation had done me a personal wrong. And 
yet this same power of gravity was my 
very good friend. It kept me on the earth 
when I might have fallen off; it brought 
back my ball to my hand when I threw it 
into the air; it tied my playthings in their 
places when otherwise they might have been 
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scattered and lost. The bump was my own 
fault and what I needed to be saved from 
was not the wrath of the well or the wrath 
of the man who made the windlass or the 
wrath of the power which ordained the law 
of gravitation. I needed to be saved from 
the painful consequences of my own ignor- 
ancCi weakness and wilful disobedience. 

I have dwelt somewhat too long on the 
mere physical side of this question but only 
because it makes plain the operation of the 
same law in the region of the human soul. 
Just as there are physical laws which pertain 
to the body, knowledge of and obedience 
to which mean life and health, disobedience 
to which means suffering and death, so 
there are spiritual laws, knowledge of which 
and obedience to which bring fullness of 
life and disobedience to which means the 
curtailment of life. And these spiritual 
laws and the inevitable consequence which 
come from neglect or insubordination have 
no more been instituted by the wrath of 
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God than the law of gravitation has been 
instituted by the wrath of God. We do not 
need to be saved from the wrath of God. 
There is no such thing. God is love. It 
is £^s impossible that anger and wrath 
should dwell in him as it is for an object to 
be black and white at the same time. When 
John Greenleaf Whittier was brought to 
task before the elders of his church for not 
believing in an endless hell where those 
who were the objects of God's anger would 
suffer increasing tortures to all eternity, he 
made his reply in the form of a hymn: 



"The wrong that pains my soul below 

I dare not throne above; 
I know not of his hate, — I know 
His goodness and his love." 



And if sometimes we seem to feel in our 
bodies or in our souls the evidence of the 
wrath of God it is only because we are ig- 
norant of the operation of God's beneficent 
forces, just as the Psalmist, ignorant of the 
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true cause of his fever, felt that God in his 
anger had sent a fire to consume his flesh. 

A woman came to me the other day on 
behalf of her little girl, a beautiful child 
who had been sent to a Roman Catholic 
school. The good sisters, no doubt out of 
the kindness of their hearts and their in- 
terest in the eternal welfare of this inno- 
cent child, had exhorted her to be confirmed 
in the Roman Catholic church, telling her 
L that otherwise she would certainly be sent 

to hell and tortured forever. So the little 

/ child came home in tears and could not 

r 

sleep for the horror of the thought that 
she might go to hell and her mother cer- 
tainly would go to hell because she was not 
a Catholic. And the mother said, "What 
shall I do?" I replied, "First of all get the 
child as far as possible away from those 
people and all such. Then tell heij" that 
there is no such place as they desclribed. 
That is a lie and a slander againdt the 
Eternal." We have had enough off that 
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horror. In the name of God let us empty 
our minds and hearts of that paganism 
which has held the world in bonds of 
terror for so many centuries. Tell your 
child that God who made this world and 
everything therein, who built this beautiful 
house of many mansions and dedicated it to 
the service of man, could no more have set 
apart one big room in it as a torture cham- 
ber wherein some of his own offspring 
should suffer agony to all eternity, than 
a human father with any atom of compas- 
sion in his heart could sit down and draw 
the plans for his home on earth and while 
thus engaged say, "Now we will plan for 
a large space in the darkest and foulest 
corner of the cellar, wherein we will place 
dungeons and racks and whipping posts and 
thumb-screws to be used for the affliction 
of our children who dare to arouse our 
wrath." If there is any one thing that the 
human soul needs to be saved from it is this 
hideous and sickening conception of God 
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^ .*i?c2 rrLiscs h:Tn the creator of a little 
^K^i^x^a xr a seiect icw and a big hell for 
'^x^ xi>; ^liL^mri ce£ the hrrmaTi race, 

l^u: iu^u^ bisisbed this hideous night- 
lii^r. jc^ x> rik« care lest we overiook 
'.j>c ^s-i'Ji A ::2« 32artcr- There are ^iritnal 
ji^>. .f.fa^Ted bj t^ wisdom and love of 
(J^\i^ kjacwlec^e c£ wirxi and obedience to 
tkhich mean life a:id oappiness, ^norance 
iji which and <iiscbecie!K:e to whidi bring 
*;> an inevitable ccnsc^tuence suffering in 
the soul itselL 

Take the law of love. Wliat so hcJy, so 
beautiful as love? If yoti were looking for 
evidence for the immeasorable goodness of 
God where cotild jon find testimooy so 
strong as in the fact that he made yon capa- 
ble of loving your child and yoar child 
capable of loving you in return? What so 
inestimably precious as the love of husband 
and wife^ the love of friend for friend? With 
what shall we measure the value of this 
capacity to love? Everything else is of in- 
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significant value. Do you remember the 
little poem called: 

"MY SHIPS." 

"If all the ships I have at sea 

Should come a-sailing back to me, — 

Weighted down with gems and silk and gold, 
Ah, well ! The harbor could not hold 

So many sails as there would be, 
If all my ships came home from sea. 

If half my ships came home from sea, 
And brought their precious freight to me, — 

Ah, well! I should have wealth as great 
As any king who sits in state ; 

So rich the treasures that would be. 
In half my ships, now out at sea. 

If just one ship I have at sea 
Should come a-sailing home to me, — 

Ah, well ! The storm-clouds then might frown. 
For if the others all went down, 

Still rich and proud and glad Td be. 
If that one ship came home to me. 

If that one ship went down at sea, 

And all the others came to me, 
Weighted down with gems and wealth untold, 

With glory, honor, riches, goldj 
The poorest soul on earth Td be. 

If that one ship came not to me. 
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O, skies, be calm ! O, winds, blow free, 
Bring all my ships safe home to me I 

But if thou sendest some a- wrack, 
To never more come sailing back. 

Send any, all that skim the sea. 
But bring my love-ship home to me." 

Ah, but even that one ship may go to 
wreck. What will wreck it? The wrath of 
God? Oh, no. God wants to save that one 
ship above all the rest. He does not care 
much about those laden with gold and 
silver, things to eat and things to wear. 
He does care about that love ship very 
much indeed. Still it may go to wreck. 
On what? On the rocks of jealousy ; on the 
reefs of selfishness. That ship may be dis- 
masted by the tempest of one fierce and 
angry hour. It may go down in the quick- 
sands of sensuality. God of mercy, how 
many such ships are being wrecked all about 
us! And then what? A pit of fire and 
brimstone for the poor navigators? Not 
so. But loss, yes. Loneliness and self- 
reproach and long, long hours of regret, yes. 
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Misery, yes. And whose fault is it? The 
fault of the good God who gave us this high 
capacity of loving and being loved? No, 
not God's fault. Thank God for the capac- 
ity. The fault of the loss and the suffer- 
ing are all in the soul of him who abuses 
the capacity. If you would win love, if 
you would keep love, if you would have 
love grow in your life you must know and 
obey the law of love. And the law is this: 
Whosoever will save his life for himself 
will lose it, and whosoever is ready to lose 
his life for love's sake will find it. There 
is heaven and there is hell and it remains 
for the person who obeys the law to win 
the one and the person who breaks the law 
to find the other. 

So I might show you that there is a law 
of justice, conscientious obedience to which 
means largeness of life and disobedience to 
which means the shriveling and belittling 
of life. I might show you that there is a 
law of truth, fidelity to which means deep 
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insight into that which is true, disobedience 
to which means being cast into the outer 
darkness where one cannot see truth be- 
cause he has quenched the light in his own 
soul. I might show you that there are 
spiritual laws and spiritual forces oper- 
ative in this world of the human soul, 
obedience to which always means largeness 
of life and disobedience to which always 
means loss. 

What then is a saved soul? Just this, one 
that has learned to love and to obey the 
law of love, the law of justice, the law of 
truth, the law of mercy, the laws of life. 
Knowledge and obedience, whether in the 
world of matter or the world of spirit — indi- 
cate always the way to life. Ignorance and 
disobedience indicate always the way to 
death. 

O Lord, deliver our souls from ignorance of thy 
beneficent laws. 

O save us for thy mercies' sake from the loss and 
loneliness, the ache and emptiness, pains of body 
and the suffering of soul which follow as effect 
follows cause, disobedience to thy divine will. 
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Rom. 8, 16. The spirit itself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God; and if chil- 
dren, then heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ. 

These are remarkable words to have been 
written by a poor man to other men even 
poorer than himself. He lays claim on behalf 
of himself and his associates not only to the 
earth but to everything in it, above it and 
under it. Children of God! Heirs of God! 
Joint heirs with Christ! Who is it that 
makes such a tremendous claim? A wan- 
dering tent-maker, a man who managed by 
the toil of his hands in weaving coarse cloth 
to eke out a meagre livelihood. In leisure 
moments he gave himself to preaching 
"good news" to other tent-makers, laborers 
and mechanics like himself. A large pro- 
portion of those to whom he spoke were 
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slaves. Three-fourths of the people among 
whom he wandered were slaves. The 
preacher possessed little ; most of the people 
to whom he spoke possessed less ; the slaves 
among them possessed nothing at all but 
were themselves the undisputed property 
of other men. The "good news" which this 
weaver preached to other weavers, laborers 
and slaves was this: God owns the uni- 
verse. You and I are children of Grod. If 
children then heirs; heirs of Grod and joint 
heirs with Christ. — ^All things are yours. 
Well, if these words were true then and of 
such people, they must be equally true now 
and of us. We also are children of God; 
and if children then heirs. All things are 
ours. 

In that fascinating story of Mr. Clemens 
entitled "The Prince and the Pauper," he 
tells of two children, one born in a palace, 
the son of a king, and the other born in a 
hovel, the son of shame. However different 
their circumstances, they resemble each 
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other like twin brothers. One day the little 
pauper wanders by the palace gate just as 
the prince on the other side gazes into the 
street. The impulsive little prince insists 
that the pauper boy shall come in and play 
with him. When left together they exchange 
clothes, in spirit of sport, and the attendants 
drive the real prince into the street and put 
the pauper to bed in a palace chamber. So 
thfe prince wanders through the world poor 
and outcast, associating with beggars and 
criminals, but all the time insisting that 
he is a prince, heir of the throne, the real 
owner of palaces and robes, parks and 
jewels. Ultimately after many trying ex- 
periences he comes to his own and his claim 
is justified. 

Paul would have us believe that we are 
like that wandering prince with this excep- 
tion, that while he constantly insisted upon 
his royal lineage and his just claim to all 
good things few of us recognize our own 
claim even when it is so plainly stated to 
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us. But here is one who claims not only for 
himself but for the rest of us royal descent 
and princely privileges. "All who are guided 
by God's spirit are God's sons. For you 
did not receive the spirit of slaves to fill you 
with fear, but the spirit of sons which leads 
us to cry to God as our Father." This is 
Paul's interpretation of the "good news." 
We are God's sons. If sons then heirs. All 
things are ours. The practical question is, 
How can we get what belongs to us? 

Well, what does belong to us as children 
of God? "The earth is the Lord's and the 
fullness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein." And we are heirs of God? 
Yes. Then the earth is ours. Yes. And the 
sea is ours. Yes. The blue sky and the 
shining stars and the great mountains and 
the breaking waves and the blossoming plant 
are all ours. So says the preacher. But 
always on one condition. "All who are 
guided by God's spirit are God's sons." We 
must partake of the spirit of God. We must 
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act toward our possessions as he acts 
toward his. God's spirit is one of gener- 
osity. He is constantly giving out what he 
possesses. He is the great life giver. The 
moment that one cultivates the opposite 
spirit and nourishes greed, tries to get in- 
stead of to give, he breaks the bonds of 
relationship and owns only what he can 
clutch with his little hands. All the rest 
escapes and belongs to the true sons of God. 
John Kendrick Bangs tells about a little 
boy who one night cried for the moon. So 
his father who was a kind and generous as 
well as a wise man, gave it to him. "You 
may have the moon," said the father, "only 
you must not be selfish about it. The very 
best place to keep the moon is up there in 
the heaven where it will give you light by 
night; and of course you want it to give 
light to me and your mother and other peo- 
ple also. You may have the moon just as 
long as you are unselfish, but when you 
grow greedy then the moon will belong to 
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some one else who will make better use of 
it." 

And one day when the lad wanted the 
ocean his father gave him that also on a 
similar condition. "You must not carry it 
away and bottle it up," he said. "It is yours 
but you must not be selfish. Let other people 
bathe in your ocean and sail boats on your 
ocean. Indeed it is very much better for 
you to have others using your ocean, for it 
would not be nearly so interesting without 
ships sailing up and down to all parts of the 
world to bring you and me and your mother 
tea and coffee and bananas, and other fish- 
ing boats going out to catch our fish for us," 

So when the lad wanted a great forest the 
father gave it to him and when he asked for 
the mountains the father gave him the 
mountains also until by and by he owned 
the whole universe, but always on condition 
that he would not be selfish but would let 
other people enjoy his moon and his ocean 
and his forest and his mountains with him. 
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It is not always easy to distinguish be- 
tween the serious and the quizzical mood 
of Mr. Bangs, but I think in this instance 
he meant to read us a parable. All things 
are ours. The great Father gave them to 
us at the same time he bestowed upon us the 
capacity to use and enjoy them. The forest 
belongs to the man who loves it, and the 
mountain belongs to the man who loves it, 
the crisp winter landscape belongs to the 
man who, to use Job's phrase, has "entered 
into the treasures of the snow." 

I stood one time with a big-hearted friend 
of mine who has been for twenty years 
minister of a small church in a humble com- 
munity where most of the people were 
fisherfolk winning their livelihood from the 
sea. The veranda of this man's humble 
home overlooked the harbor and the ocean 
beyond. It was evening and the lights 
were appearing one by one on the fleet of 
boats in the harbor. We had been speaking 
about the city with its advantages and its 
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enticements. My friend had grown medita- 
tive and was evidently thinking of what he 
had missed in these twenty years of isola- 
tion. He said, "Sometimes I think I ought 
to go away from here-HDUght to have gone 
years ago. I should probably be more of 
a man if I had." And then with an impulsive 
and indescribable gesture he stretched his 
hands out as if to embrace the harbor and 
the ocean itself and said, "That compensates 
for all." For a moment he made me feel my 
own poverty. He owned the ocean because 
he loved it. Those poor fishermen running 
up their lights on their boats in the harbor 
belonged to him because he loved them and 
out of his love had served them faithfully 
for a score of years. He was a very rich 
man although he lived in a shabby little 
house on a meagre income, because in the 
spirit of God he had proved himself to be a 
son of God. 

Speaking of John Kendrick Bangs re- 
minds me of an incident which he related 
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as I sat beside him not long ago at a 
banquet. He had just returned from a 
lecture tour in the West. "One night," he 
said, "I was to lecture in a poor mining 
camp in Montana. It was a desolate, dreary 
and forsaken place. The miserable shack 
which passed for a hotel was the dreariest 
place in the village. There were two desolate 
churches and no sooner had I arrived at 
the hotel than the pastor of one of these 
churches waited upon me. He sat in my 
room and bewailed his fate. He was home- 
sick for the East where he had been born 
and educated. 'These people,' he said, *are 
all ignorant and coarse. There is no one 
to talk to. No one is interested in what 
interests me. No books, no music, no com- 
radeship — nothing but this dreary desola- 
tion. Think of being obliged to live in a 
community like this from year's end to 
year's end.' " Mr. Bangs said he did think 
about it, and the more he thought the more 
he sympathized with the poor parson, for 
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he was homesick himself and longed to 
depart. 

An hour later on the street he met the 
minister of the other church and began im- 
mediately to sympathize with him. He told 
him that he was sorry that he was buried 
alive in such a desolate tomb of a place 
among such ignorant people, with no music 
and no books and no comradeship. But the 
clergyman looked at him in surprise and 
said, "Mr. Bangs, you need not waste any 
sympathy on me. I wouldn't go away from 
this place if I could. The people are ignor- 
ant, as you say, so much the more need of 
me. And I want you to know that as soon 
as you get through the rough exterior of 
these miners and cowboys they are the 
kindest, most generous and responsive peo- 
ple on God's good earth. They are my 
people. Don't waste your sympathy on me." 
Why, here was a man who owned the whole 
community because in the spirit of God he 
had proved himself to be the son of God. 
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We make our own worlds as God made this, 
If we put his spirit into the world which we 
create it is a good world. If we cultivate 
the opposite spirit it is an ugly world. 

Then again God loves beauty. See what he 
is doing before our very eyes ; painting our 
world a lively green, creating a billion deli- 
cate and perfect leaves, spangling the trees 
and the fields with ten thousand varieties 
of blossom, filling the air with flashing bird 
and insect life, each little body more ex- 
quisitely beautiful than the creation of any 
human artist. The man who loves all this 
and has some understanding of it owns it. 

One of the richest men that America has 
ever produced was William Hamilton Gib- 
son, naturalist, painter and poet. I have not 
the remotest idea how large his bank ac- 
count was. I don't think it could have been 
large for he would spend all day watching 
a bumble bee, and there is not much money 
in bumble bees. But any one who ever 
heard him talk about bees and their relation 
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to flowers must have been impressed with 
the thought that life meant very much more 
to him than it does to the rest of us. There 
was no insect with which he was not in 
fellowship, no flower that did not tell him 
unutterable things, no common weed with 
which he was not in sympathetic accord. 

He possessed a beautiful home on the 
banks of the Hudson. One day Henry Ward 
Beecher sat with him on his veranda and 
they fell to discussing the habits of a certain 
bird common to the region. There was a 
difference of opinion. One thought that the 
bird was marked in a certain manner, the 
other thought differently. "The point is 
easily determined," said Mr. Gibson, "I hear 
one singing in the bush yonder. I will go 
and get him." So he walked quietly to the 
bush and shortly came back with the song- 
ster in his hand. They satisfied their curi- 
osity, whereupon the naturalist opened his 
hand, the little creature hopped to his knee, 
then to the rail and so back to the bush to 
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resume his song. At another time in pre- 
paring one of his fascinating lectures the 
artist wished to sketch a butterfly of rare 
beauty. Failing to find one he secured a 
colored plate from an illustrated book in a 
public library and sat near an open window 
making a copy, when behold, a living insect 
of the desired specie, attracted, no doubt, by 
the colors of the plate, fluttered in at the open 
window, perched himself on the book and 
waited patiently for the artist to paint his 
portrait, and then out again into the sun- 
shine. All that sounds like a miracle, but 
it is not. The secret of it is the right spirit. 
We call that spirit sympathy. A man cannot 
cultivate such a quality with a gun. One 
with murder in his heart may make a valu- 
able collection of skeletons, tusks and hides, 
but he can never know real comradeship 
with God's dumb creatures. 

I was impressed with this fact last sum- 
mer as we toured through Yellowstone 
Park. The world is kind to the kind and 
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gentle to the gentleman. No one can pass 
through this great national reservation 
without being impressed with the thought 
of how much lovelier this world might be if 
we could abolish brutality from the greatest 
of all brutes, man. At the entrance of the 
park one is relieved of any firearm that he 
may possess. For twenty years no creature 
has been murdered on this nation's pre- 
serve. So at night you go out behind the 
hotel and watch the bears come down 
through the woods to share the remains of 
the dinner. We stood within twenty paces 
of a mammoth silver-tip bear who looked at 
us with kindly eye. I think if we had 
courage he would like to have had his head 
patted. One little maid in the hotel would 
take a bowl of milk and let a great beast 
drink from her hand. One evening I sat 
in a grove and waited patiently while a doe 
and two fawns grazed nearer and nearer 
until they came almost within arm's length. 
Sometimes the soldiers in the barracks prac- 
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tice firing at a target. Occasionally they are 
obliged to stop long enough to go and drive 
the deer away from .between them and the 
mark. When the sunset cannon sounds the 
animals lift their heads from the grass for 
a moment and then go on grazing. The 
whole secret of it is kindness, friendliness, 
the spirit which we believe animates the 
great Father of us all. If any man have the 
spirit of God he is a son of God and if a 
son then an heir and joint possessor with 
God of all that God has created. 

One thing more. God is the name we give 
to the creative energy. We are not to think of 
God as having created a world, set it spin'- 
ning through space, and then ceasing from 
his labor. "My Father worketh constantly," 
said Jesus, "and I work." God is forever 
in the world, making things to*day as much 
as he ever did, and finds high joy, no doubt, 
in this process of constant production. With 
man he shares that joy if only man is pre- 
pared to participate with him in the process 
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of making something worthy and beautiful. 
God is a great musician. Who can listen 
to the rythmic soughing of the wind through 
the pine trees, or the melodious break of 
the waves upon the sands and not feel his 
senses stirred with the solemn splendor of 
it all. But man is also a musician. He 
catches the melodious sounds of nature, con- 
structs an instrument which shall imitate 
them and with it weaves these sounds into 
new combinations and we sit and listen with 
bated breath as the master creates music. 
But the satisfaction that you get from hear- 
ing Paderewski play the piano is small in 
comparison to the satisfaction of the musi- 
cian himself, under whose skillful fingers 
the music is produced. The music belongs 
to him. He owns it. The man who paints 
a picture possesses it forever. Some one 
else may buy it and hang it on his wall and 
shut every one else, even the artist, away 
from ever seeing it. But he owns only the 
canvas and the paint and the gilded frame. 
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The one who has produced the picture has 
tasted the joy of creation and has entered 
into the real possession of what he himself 
has produced. You go to the exhibition of 
paintings and find one that you like and 
ask, "Whose is it?" The answer comes, "A 
Corot," or, "A Bouguereau," or, "A Rem- 
brandt." The picture may long since have 
passed out of the possession of its author, 
but he is still the real owner. "Art is the 
expression of a man's joy in his work," and 
no one can share that joy who does not give 
expression to the creative instinct with 
which he is endowed. 

I wandered through the beautiful grounds 
adjacent to a palace. Such floral luxury I 
have seldom seen. There were a hundred 
varieties of roses. Whose garden was it ? My 
Lord Sutherland's, we are told. But that is 
a mistake. I noticed a shaggy man clad 
in blue jeans working among the rose 
bushes, petting them and patting them and 
talking to them. He was only the gardener. 
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but that was his garden. My Lord Suther- 
land only paid for the land and the fertilizer 
and made it possible for this son of God to 
help his Father make roses, a few of which 
the nobleman placed upon his dinner table 
and told his guests they came from "my 
garden." 

So if you want to possess something help 
create it. If you want to possess music, 
make it. If you want to possess a landscape, 
try to reproduce it. To others it may seem 
very crude and ugly, but to you it will hold 
all the beauty of the original, and more for 
you have put your life into it; If you want 
to possess a flower help it to grow. If you 
want to really own a piece of lace, make it. 
Some one else may wear it, but that is of 
little consequence. If you want a share in 
the life of another do something to make 
that life larger and better. So shall you 
become a part of the creative energy of Grod 
and share with him as a son and heir a por- 
tion of his divine life. 
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In Lowell's beautiful poem entitled "The 
Vision of Sir Launfal," there is a much 
quoted passage, familiar to us all: 

"At the devirs booth all tilings are sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking; 
Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
No price is placed on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer." 

That is very beautiful but it is not alto- 
gether true. A price is placed on the lavish 
summer and June cannot be had by the 
poorest comer. The price of summer is ap- 
preciation and sympathy, knowledge of its 
treasures and ability to enter into its joy. 
The poorest comer in June is not the ragged 
gypsy pitching his tent by the road-side but 
with ear tuned to the song of the bird and 
conscious of friendship and fellowship with 
all good gypsies ; the poorest comer may be 
the man in his luxurious automobile dashing 
a cloud of dust contemptuously in the faces 
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of all wayfarers, and seeing nothing worth 
looking at in all the glowing landscape. The 
truest son of God who ever lived was a 
wandering carpenter who had not money 
enough to pay his poll tax but who con- 
stantly talked of the birds of the air and the 
flowers of the field, the fishermen casting 
their nets into the lake and the sower that 
went forth to sow. How poor he was I How 
rich he was ! The sea was his, and the hills 
were his, the blue sky and the teeming 
earth were his. The ragged children playing 
in the street and the peasant cultivating the 
soil and the busy hoards of city workers 
were all his. He claimed them all by virtue 
of the love he bore them all. So we call 
him pre-eminently the son of God, because 
he above the rest of us partook of the spirit 
of God. 
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Not long ago one came to me in resentful 
perplexity over this statement from the 
Gospel of Matthew: "Unto every one that 
hath shall be given, and he shall have 
abundance ; but from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that which he hath." 
"Now," said this person, "if this is the law 
of life, then life is cruel; and if this is the 
law of God then God is unjust." 

If we are to understand the sentence we 
must study the story. Jesus has just been 
exhorting his hearers to exercise constant 
fidelity. His word was "Watch." Be on 
the alert. Life is full of opportunities that 
come sometimes when we least expect. 
Don't play the part of the foolish virgin 
who goes to sleep with no oil in her lamp. 
Be constantly on the outlook. Watch ! For 
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— well, life is like this : "A certain man was 
about to go on a long journey into a far 
country and he called his own slaves and 
delivered unto them his goods. Unto one 
he gave five talents (approximately five 
thousand dollars) to another two and to an- 
other one, to every man according to his 
several ability; and straightway took his 
journey." 

We must all recognize the analogy so far 
as true to life. One, two, five talents. A 
billion people on earth at this moment and 
no two alike! "We hold this truth to be 
self-evident; that all men are created free 
and equal," announced the "Declaration." 
That may be a self-evident truth as the 
author intended it, that all men should be 
free to make the most of themselves and 
ought to stand equal before the law, but 
standing in a bald and unrelated statement 
it is not a self-evident truth but a self- 
evident falsehood. Equal I Three children 
were born this morning within a mile of 
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this church. One is born to parents of 
superior intelligence. From a long line of 
ancestors he has inherited a strong body, an 
alert intellect and a firm will. The creative 
forces of the universe have bestowed upon 
him five talents. The second child is born 
of parents whose ancestors have been farm- 
ers and laboring folk as far back as they can 
be traced. He possesses a strong body but 
his intellect is dull. He has natural ability 
but it is not of a high order. This is a two 
talent child. And the third is the son of a 
negro, whose ancestors for two hundred 
years were slaves on a southern plantation. 
He has the passions of an animal while 
servility and timidity and a certain inertness 
of mind are as much a part of his structure 
as the color of his skin. The same creative 
energy produced them all, opened the door 
of life, pushed them upon the stage and said : 
"Now let us see what you can do with 
such ability as you possess." 

"Fate is an immense fact. Men are not 
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equal ; they do not start alike. Their abilities 
vary. Heredity plays a great part. Many 
dead men are not dead enough ; they live in 
the evil they have bequeathed their poster- 
ity." "'Tis all written on my forehead," 
says the Indian fatalist. Well, a great deal 
is written there and it is a scripture that 
cannot be broken. There are limitations in 
blood and brain which no amount of applica- 
tion can erase. Shakespeare put immortal 
dramas into shape with consummate ease. 
'Twas written in the folds of his brain. 
Nature entrusted him with a thousand 
talents, and he doubled them. Energy and 
zeal can do much, very much, but except 
in character, the man with two talents can- 
not be the equal of the man with five. 

Free! The dispute as to whether man 
is a free agent is endless. The question has 
been discussed for thousands of years and 
we seem to be no nearer the end of the 
dispute than men were in the days of Plato. 
But the good common sense of the world. 
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unhampered by philosophical discussion, 
recognizes that each person, within certain 
limits, is the architect of his own fate. This 
is not to say that the negro baby is free to 
become a great philosopher or a learned 
astronomer; or that the descendant of yeo- 
men is capable of becoming a second Black- 
stone or Michael Angelo. The one talent 
man or the two talent man can not make 
himself a five talent man. That had been 
decided for him before he was born. But 
each can make good use or bad use or no 
use at all of the one talent or the two talents 
or the five talents bestowed upon him by 
the Power from which all things proceed. 
So far he is free. 

But let me say here that it does not follow 
that one can tell from studying the ancestry 
of a man how many talents has fallen to his 
endowment. It often happens that one born 
amid the most unpromising circumstances 
proves in the end to possess noble ability. 
Take the case of the man who honored us 
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not long ago by speaking from this desk. 
Booker Washington was bom a slave of 
slave ancestors. When he was a little boy 
the emancipation proclamation set him and 
his mother free. They journeyed into a 
distant state and found work in a coal mine. 
While thus occupied the boy heard a rumor 
of a place called Hampton Institute where 
even a negro boy might win an education. 
It was only a rumor. He did not know 
where the place was, or even with certainty 
that there was such a place at all. It might 
be a delusion. There was no one to instruct 
or encourage him. He had nothing with 
which to pay his way. Now think of the 
courses open to this lad. He might have 
said, as thousands of others did say : "I have 
no chance. I can never get there." He 
might have given up in despair. He might 
have said, "What could I do with an educa- 
tion if I had it?" He might have settled 
down contentedly to a life of brutal ignor- 
ance. What he did say was, "I will find 
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that place or die in the attempt." No one 
would have suspected that in this dirty 
negro tramp sleeping under a sidewalk God 
invested a talent of indomitable energy and 
another of administrative ability and another 
of devotion to humanity. Least of all did 
he himself mistrust this fact. What he did 
was to triumph over the greatest difficulties 
in order to invest his talents, and the world 
knows the results. 

The lesson of this part of the parable is 
that Grod does not expect every one to be 
great, but he does expect every one to be 
faithful. Every one can do something. And 
I want here to pay the tribute of my ad- 
miration to the average man and woman, 
the person of one talent. The majority of 
people are doing about all they are capable 
of doing. Most people that I meet are con- 
scientious and faithful. I have no sympathy 
with the idea that we are all wrecks, bank- 
rupts, lost souls. There are hundreds of 
teachers in this city. They are not all great 
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and few have the capacity for greatness, but 
it is extraordinary to find a teacher who is 
not doing the best that he or she can. There 
are thousands of merchants in our city. 
Few have the capacity to organize great in- 
dustries or manage affairs on a large scale, 
but on the whole they are doing the best 
they can. So there are thousands of house- 
wives and not one in a million could be 
great in any department of life, but she is 
a rare exception who is not doing her utmost 
in her own sphere of life to be a good wife, 
a good mother and to make her home what 
it ought to be. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Jesus meant us to infer that most 
largely gifted persons make good use of 
their gifts and most one talented persons 
waste and misuse their powers. This is not 
so. I think that in proportion a larger 
number of five talented people wreck their 
lives than of one talented people. What a 
list we might make of great orators and 
great musicians and great actors and great 
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poets who have misused their ability and 
measured the depths of degradation. So 
it is not because the servant had but one 
talent that he is signaled out for condemna- 
tion but because he misused that. 

"Then he that had received five talents 
went and traded with the same and made 
them other five talents. And likewise he 
that had received two, he also gained other 
two. But he that hath received one went 
and digged in the earth and hid his Lord's 
money." 

Most of us, I am sure, feel sympathy for 
this one talented man because most of us 
are one talented persons ourselves. We feel 
that this man was not treated fairly. It does 
not seem just to expect a man to accomplish 
anything with one talent when another has 
been given five. Most of us have felt the 
temptation to try to hide behind our own 
littleness. When one discovers that he is a 
one talented person and the chances are that 
he will never rise very high or accomplish 
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great things, there comes a period of dis- 
couragement when he is likely to feel that 
it is useless to try. A young man enters 
college with great dreams of what he will 
accomplish in the world. He will be a great 
poet or a great scientist. After a time he . 
discovers that he has not the ability that 
many of his companions possess. They do 
with ease what he can accomplish only with 
the greatest effort. So he says to himself: 
"What is the use? I can never successfully 
compete with these men. I shall never be 
great, therefore I will not try." Or one 
starts in the business world saying, "I will 
amass a large fortune. I will become a 
power in the financial world." He discovers 
soon that other men have much greater 
ability than he. They know how to organ- 
ize industry, they have the faculty of fore- 
seeing the market. He cannot compete 
successfully with them, becomes discouraged 
and ceases to try. Or one resolves to be 
a great musician and soon discovers that 
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others possess talents vastly superior to his 
own. Are we to excuse such people for 
surrendering and giving up the struggle? 
Well, God does not excuse them. The same 
law operates with reference to them as oper- 
ates in the lives of two talented and five 
talented people. Use or lose. That is the 
law. If you will not use to the utmost the 
ability you possess that shall be taken away. 
How easy it is for ^ the person of mediocre 
gifts to say, "If I had the ability of such a 
person, I would do great things. As it is 
I can do nothing." 

There is a great lesson in the familiar 
little poem of Edward Rowland Sill which 
he calls "Opportunity." 

"This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream: 
There lay a cloud of dust along the plain ; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince's 

banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 

foes. 
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A craven hung along the battle's edge, 
And thought, *Had I a sword of keener steel — 
That blue blade that the king's son bears — ^but this 
Blunt thing!' — he snapped and flung it from his 

hand. 
And lowering crept away, and left the field. 

Then came the king's son, wounded, sore bestead. 
And weaponless, and saw the broken sword. 
Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and, with battle-shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed his enemy down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day." 



A true man with a broken sword is better 
than a craven with a whole one. A true man 
with one talent which he is intent upon 
using about his master's business is better 
than a man with five talents careless of his 
master's instruction. "If I had been made a 
firefly," said Beecher, "it would not become 
me to say, 'If God had only made me a star, 
to shine always, then I would shine.* It is 
my duty, if I am a firefly, to fly and sparkle, 
and fly and sparkle; not to shut my wings 
down over my phosphorescent self, because 
God did not make me a sun or a star." 
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What is the reward for faithfulness? "And 
the Lord said unto him" — the five talented 
man — the two talented man — he would have 
said as readily to the one talented man if he 
had been faithful — "Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant: thou hast been faithful 
over a few things. I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord." A man's faithfulness is the 
measure of his joy. "I have known what 
happiness is," said Stevenson, "for I have 
done good work." And the reward of doing 
good work is opportunity to perform larger 
service. The highest joy that can come to 
one in this world is the consciousness of 
having accomplished something with such 
ability as he possesses. It is not what 
others do for us but what we do for our- 
selves that gives joy. You bring home to 
your child a book beautifully and artistically 
illustrated. He is interested but does not 
get the satisfaction that you supposed he 
would. But one day he comes to you with 
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pride and joy ringing in his voice and shin- 
ing in his face and shows you a crude and 
absurd drawing of a house or a horse and 
cries, '*! made it. I made it myself. Is it 
not beautiful?" And you say to him just 
what the master in the parable said, "Well 
done! Now you must do something s^ill 
better." 

Now comes the man of one talent. He 
has not done his best. He has not played 
his part well. He was assigned a certain 
task and he has neglected it. It was not 
that he lacked opportunity. He did not 
have the excuse that the times were hard. 
Business was good. His fellow servants 
had each gained a hundred per cent. Yes, 
business was excellent. He comes haltingly 
to make his excuse. Notice the mock mod- 
esty. Notice the false position in which he 
undertakes to place the man who has trusted 
him : "I knew thee that thou art a hard man, 
reaping where thou hast not sown, and 
gathering where thou hast not strawed, and 
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I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent 
in the earth ; lo, thou hast that is thine/' 

Now that is a misrepresentation of the 
master who bestowed upon him his one 
talent. By his dealing with these other two 
men he has proved that he is not a hard 
master. He rewards people according to 
their earnest eflfort. God rewards any man 
in himself if he will but make an honest 
and earnest effort to do his best. It is only 
to the cowardly and the indolent, the man 
who shirks, that he appears to be a hard 
master. So the master takes the servant at 
his own word. "If thou knewest that I was 
a hard master you should have taken so 
much the more pains to please me." There 
is no excuse for the cowardly. 

Bear in mind that we are not dealing here 
except in symbolism with dollars and cents. 
We are dealing with spiritual realities. The 
reward that a man gets for fidelity to the 
highest thing he sees is in himself. Having 
neglected his opportunities how can one 
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know the joy of having done his best? God 
himself cannot give joy to a shirk. For 
him to say to such a man, ''Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant," would be to 
utter a falsehood. That would give no joy 
because the man himself would know that 
the statement was false. God is continually 
saying to us, when we do our best, "Well 
done." When we have not done our best 
we must taste the penalty. 

And now comes the condemnation. "Take 
the talent from him !" Use or lose. That is 
the law of life. Does it seem unjust? But 
why? Here is a man who has been living 
on his master's bounty and done nothing in 
return. What is justice? That he should 
still be permitted to go on in indolence? It 
seems not so to me. If human society were 
organized on a basis as just as the eternal 
laws of God we would build our institutions 
on the rule that if one will not work neither 
shall he eat. And when we are wiser than 
we are to-day we shall be saying to the 
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drones and parasites who demand the best 
and give nothing in return, "Cast them into 
the outer darkness. Let them know hunger 
and cold and loneliness until they stand 
ready to use their ability for the common 
good." 

Jesus is but stating one of the eternal 
laws of the universe that are operating in 
every human soul. The man who makes 
no use of his ability, be it large or small, 
must see that ability diminish. If a man 
has ability as a mechanic and does not culti- 
vate it, or musical genius and does nothing 
to increase it, he will lose that faculty in- 
evitably. Few of us who can not testify to 
the truth of this statement from personal 
experience. Charles Darwin testified to it. 
He possessed a love for music. He had a 
taste for poetry. Absorbed in his scientific 
studies he neglected this aesthetic side of his 
nature. In his old age he bemoaned the fact 
that he found no satisfaction in music and 
obtained no pleasure from reading the poets. 
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"If I had my life to live over again," he said, 
"I would set apart a portion of my time to 
the exercise of the aesthetic faculties." Now 
God himself could not say to Charles Dar- 
win in his old age, "Enter into the joy of 
music and poetry." He had forfeited that. 
God could not say to him "Thou hast been 
faithful." He had not been, in this direction. 
God rewarded him in the direction of his 
efforts. That is all he could do. 

I have seen a man start in life with the 
ability to love mightily. But love means 
giving; it means self-sacrifice; it means 
thought for others in preference to himself. 
And this man would not pay the price. He 
chose the way of selfishness and self-grati- 
fication. After awhile the power to love 
dried up until in his old age his life was 
utterly loveless. God could not say to him, 
"Enter into the joy of larger loving." The 
man had forfeited his talent. That is the 
law of nature. 

I have seen a man start in life with a talent 
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for religion. He had in him a degree of 
faith, a desire to worship, the living germs 
of hope and reverence. But he became so 
absorbed in ministering to his own avarice 
that he forgot to exercise faith and hope and 
reverence. Greed and love, avarice and 
faith cannot live together in the same soul. 
One or the other must vacate. So he forgot 
to pray and neglected worship and serious 
meditation, he ceased to cultivate the spir- 
itual faculties by which a man tastes hope 
and faith and joy in the spirit of holiness. 
So the spiritual faculties atrophied, God 
could not say to that man, "Enter into the 
joy of the things that pertain to the spirit." 
God bestows upon a man eyes capable of 
enjoying the sunshine and the beauties of 
nature. But if the man insists upon bandag- 
ing his eyes, shuts out the light, God cannot 
say to him, "Enter thou into the joy of the 
sunshine and the flowers, the hills and the 
valleys." Can you conceive of anything 
more awful than this picture of a dying soul : 
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"She felt it die a little every day, 
Flutter less wildly, and more feebly pray. 
Stiller it grew ; at times she felt it pull, 
Imploring thinly something beautiful. 
And in the night was painfully awake, 
And struggled in the darkness till day-break. 
For not at once, not without a strife 
It (fied ; at times it started back to life. 
Slowly she was aware her soul had died 
Within her body ; for no more it cried. 
Vexed her no more; and now monotonous life 
Easily passed ; she was exempt from strife ; 
And from her soul was willing to be freed. 
She could not keep what she would not feed ; 
And she was well ; above all bliss or care ; 
Hunger and thirst were her emotions bare." 



But that picture is false in one respect. 
Souls do not die. Listen ! 

"Cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness. There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth." 

Does that mean everlasting misery? Jesus 
does not say so. When a man sins against 
the laws of light until his eyes become in- 
flamed and light itself becomes a pain and 
the wise physician is called, what does the 
physician say? He says, "Shut out the light 
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entirely. Put him in darkness." Then comes 
the process of healing and restoration. Does 
this process give joy? No, it brings pain, 
deprivation, a sense of loss. There is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. But out of all 
this pain, in the darkness, if the physician 
is wise, comes healing, restoration, the abil- 
ity to see and commence again. There is 
nothing better for a man under certain cir- 
cumstances than darkness, weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. God's punishments are 
not vindictive but restorative. 

I know a man who for months for the 
preservation of his sight was shut away 
from the slightest ray of light. He wore a 
bandage of black across his eyes, blindfolded 
against the intrusion of a single gleam of 
light. And one day the physician said, "You 
may for a single moment lift the blindfold." 
He did and with a great shout of joy cried, 
"Thank God, I see ! I se€ !" I think it will be 
so with those who have broken the laws of 
the soul's growth. The outer darkness, the 
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weeping and the gnashing of teeth are heal- 
ing agencies. But they are realities. Let 
us not delude ourselves into thinking that 
they are anything but awful realities — 
blessed realities, if only they bring back 
again our fading capacity for joy. How 
much better it is for the man who from the 
beginning is faithful and so escapes the 
penalty and hears continually the voice say- 
ing, "Well done! Enter thou into the fuller 
joy and the still larger opportunity." 

I read you a moment ago Mr. Sill's stirring 
poem. I want to close with another expres- 
sion, another phase of the same truth en- 
titled also 

OPPORTUNITY. 

"They do me wrong who say I come no more 

When once I knock and fail to find you in; 
For every day I stand outside your door 
And bid you wake and rise and fight and win. 

Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane! 

Each night I burn the records of the day — 
At sunrise every soul is born again! 
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Dost thou behold thy lost youth all aghast? 

Dost reel from righteous Retribution's blow? 
Then turn from blotted archives of the past 

And find the future's pages white as snow. 

Art thou a mourner ? Rouse thee from thy spell. 

Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven; 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 

Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven. 

Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanished joys be blind and deaf and dumb ; 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
And never bind a moment yet to come. 

Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and 
weep; 

I lend my arm to all who say, *l can!' 
No shame-faced outcast ever sank so deep 

But yet might rise and be again a man." 



The Soul's Sincere Desire 
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1 Thes. S; 17. — Pray without ceasing. 

But what is the use? Is there any reason 
to suppose that a man will be any richer or 
any healthier or any happier because he 
prays? Is anything really ever accomplished 
by prayer, and if so, what? 

Probably there is no subject concerning 
which the modern man, who would like to 
have a religion but whose religion must be 
consistent with reason and common sense, 
experiences more difficulty than with this 
subject of prayer. It is not that such a man 
does not believe in God, he does. But to 
the modern and well-instructed man, God 
and the universe have come to stand for 
ideas quite different from the concepts these 
words contained for our ancestors a thou- 
sand or even a hundred years ago. When 
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to the minds of men the universe was a 
comparatively small affair; when the sky 
was the floor of heaven, stretched just above 
the tops of the tallest mountains ; when God 
and the angels lived up yonder among the 
clouds; when the world was thought of as 
a kind of machine which Grod had caused 
to be constructed as a mechanic might build 
a house or a steam engine; it was easy to 
think that God in reply to a petition might 
thrust in his hand, or commission an angel 
to thrust in a hand and stay the operation 
of the machine, or make it go faster, or 
alter some portion of the mechanism to suit 
the convenience of the man who prayed. If, 
as the author of the first chapter of Genesis 
conceived, God, when he made the universe, 
placed something firm in the midst of the 
waters, and separated the waters which 
are above the firmament, that is the 
sky, from the waters which are below the 
firmament, that is the ocean and lakes 
and rivers, and caused the dry land to ap- 
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pear, so that when it rains on the earth God 
or an angel opens a portion of the reservoir 
and allows the water to pour out, as one 
might turn a faucet, it would be easy to 
believe that one might pray for rain and 
the divine power in answer to the petition 
would turn the faucet and let the rain come 
down. But when men come to understand 
that every drop of rain is controlled by law 
as rigid and unchangeable as the law of 
gravitation, that when a raindrop falls the 
fact involves a long process of cause and 
effect that reaches back to the beginning of 
time, a prayer for rain becomes difficult for 
a rational man to utter with sincerity. 

In a word, we have come to understand 
that this is an orderly universe strictly under 
the dominion of natural law. That is, the 
forces of the universe, wind and rain, heat 
and cold, flowing stream and electric cur- 
rent, act always in the same orderly fashion. 
When yesterday hydrogen and oxygen were 
mingled in proportion of two to one the 
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result was water. If the same combination 
is made to-day the product is water. And 
we are confident that if hydrogen and oxy- 
gen are mingled to-morrow or next year or 
next century in proportion of two to one 
the product will be water, and the fact that 
some man stands and prays, "O God let the 
product be gold" (or "earth" or "air") or 
anything else, will have not the slightest 
effect upon the result of that experiment. 
We have come to count upon the orderliness 
of the universe. We recognize the fact that 
we live under the reign of law. In an orderly 
universe, under the reign of law, is there 
any place for prayer? 

Well, suppose there are other laws be- 
sides those of physics and chemistry; 
suppose there are other forces besides 
those of wind and wave, heat and cold, 
flowing stream and electric current. Sup- 
pose that the dominant power in this uni- 
verse is not matter, but mind; that mind is 
not the product of matter, but the lord of 
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matter. Suppose that the mind rules matter, 
not in opposition to law, but in conformity 
to higher law. Suppose that prayer is the 
time-tested method by which mind gathers 
strength for the achievement of desired 
ends. 

What is prayer? In that remarkable play 
entitled "The Servant in the House," which 
attracted so much attention last winter, the 
little daughter who has never seen her 
father begins to wish for his appearance. 
The Servant in the House tells her to keep 
on wishing, to wish hard, to wish constantly, 
for we are most likely to get what we in- 
tently wish for. "Every wish is a prayer 
with God." Wishing is praying. And when 
the Servant in the House tells the child to 
keep wishing he meant the same thing that 
Paul did when he said, "Pray without ceas- 
ing." Wish for the good, will it strongly, 
and all your psychic powers are set in 
the direction of achieving that wish. No 
one knows what higher and larger power 
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is gripped and drawn into service. If sev- 
eral people can together wish the same wish 
at the same time so much more power is 
engendered, so much more intellectual en- 
ergy is set in the direction of accomplishing 
that wish. "Keep on wishing," said the 
Servant in the House to the little girl, "and 
I will help you wish." "If two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that 
they shall ask," said Jesus, "it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in heaven." 

Now Jesus does not say that God will 
perform a miracle in response to the prayer 
of the two people who agree in a common 
wish. He does not say that God will violate 
his own laws. He does not tell us how the 
wish is to be achieved. He simply says 
that where people agree in a common desire 
they set in operation forces which tend to 
bring about the accomplishment of the de- 
sire. 

Take a homely illustration. Some of you 
can remember when the entrance to the 
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great harbor of New York was blockaded 
and made extremely dangerous, at certain 
tides almost impassable, by a giant rock, 
which was such a menace to the shipping 
that the passage received the significant 
name of "Hell Gate/' When Henry Hud- 
son explored this harbor, if he sailed 
through this narrow and dangerous passage, 
he probably said, "I wish that rock were 
sunk." When Peter Stuyvesant sailed his 
boat through Hell Gate he undoubtedly re- 
peated the wish, *1 wish that rock were 
sunk." The city grew, commerce increased, 
ships by the hundreds pushed back and 
forth through this dangerous passage. 
Some went to wreck. And ever with an 
increasing volume swelled the chorus of 
desire, "I wish that rock were sunk." 
Note the result. Out of the common and 
intense desire grew the resolution, "The 
rock shall be sunk." The power of mind 
was brought to bear upon the problem. The 
engineers, urged to activity, stimulated to 
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extraordinary intellectual exertion by the 
universal wish, drew their plans, directed 
their execution, prepared the explosive, 
stretched the electric wire, until at length, 
by the power of mind, which is the power 
of God, a little child with the pressure of a 
finger generated the spark which ignited 
the explosive which destroyed the rock. The 
rock was sunk. The prayer of multitudes 
had been answered. And all this was done, 
not by violating any law of matter, but by 
the power of mind over matter. "If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed," said 
Jesus, "ye shall say unto this mountain, re- 
move hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove, for nothing shall be impossible to 
you." That has been done ten thousand 
times by the power of faith; that is, by 
the power of mind greatly desiring and 
greatly resolving that certain seemingly im- 
possible thingfs shall be accomplished. 

It is impossible to estimate how far-reach- 
ing this power of prayer, that is the power 
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of intense desire focussed upon the accom- 
plishment of a certain object, may be. It 
reaches far. "More things are achieved by 
prayer than this world dreams of." 

Look for a moment at the instruction 
which the Apostle James gave to the early 
Christians as to the treatment of their sick. 
"When any one of you is ill, let him send 
for the officers of the church, and let them 
pray over him. The prayer offered in faith 
will save the man who is sick, and the Lord 
will restore him to health." Is there any 
truth in that statement, any efficacy in 
prayer for the sick? Well, Prof. William 
James, the greatest psychologist that Am- 
erica has ever produced, a man who speaks 
with authority born of a lifetime of observa- 
tion and practical experiment in a labora- 
tory where the methods are as strictly 
scientific as those observed in any chemical 
laboratory, says there is. "As regards pray- 
ers for the sick, if any medical fact can be 
considered to stand firm, it is that in certain 
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environments prayer may contribute to re- 
covery and should be encouraged as a 
therapeutic measure." You see that is a 
very careful statement. He believes in the 
prayer cure under right circumstances. 
Prayer does not always cure. The Apostle 
James himself has been dead these many 
centuries. But for that matter so has Luke 
the physician. That prayer does not always 
cure is no better argument against its use 
than that the science of medicine does not 
always cure is an argument against the 
adoption of any curative measure. 

We are only beginning to understand the 
psychology of the prayer cure, that prayer 
heals not by miracle, not in opposition to 
the operation of physical law, but by the 
control of physical forces through the oper- 
ation of the higher law of mind. How 
often it happens that some man who has 
experienced business reverses, whose for- 
tune has melted away, and who sees no op- 
portunity to retrieve himself, loses heart, 
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becomes discouraged and immediately 
sickens and dies. Every physician knows 
that drugs are of little effect unless the 
mind can be stimulated, hope revived, the 
powers of the soul set in operation toward 
life. Prayer for life, that is, the intense 
desire to live, is the most effective means 
of stimulating the vital forces. Half the 
ills that flesh is heir to are the result of dis- 
couragement and worry so that one does 
not care whether he lives or not. 

We are only beginning to learn that man's 
soul life is divided into two parts, the con- 
scious life, which is the smallest part, the 
"unconscious," the "subconscious," the 
"supra conscious" or "psycho-physical" life, 
(name it what you will), which is vastly 
larger. There are living creatures in this 
world, whole orders of them, whose lives 
have never risen to consciousness. Their 
lives are entirely submerged. Man's life, 
says Campbell, is like an island in the ocean, 
we see a little of it and think that is all. 
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In reality the island is the summit of a 
mountain. The mountain itself, with the ex- 
ception of this visible peak, lies below the 
surface, invisible and largely unknown and 
unrecognized. Now prayer is a time-tested 
means by which all the forces of life are set 
in operation for the achievement of these 
things that we consciously desire. 

Consciously the farmer breaks ground and 
prepares it for the reception of the grain. 
Consciously the sower goes forth to sow. 
Consciously the reaper puts in his scythe. 
Consciously the miller grinds the grain into 
flour. Consciously the woman kneads the 
flour into bread. Consciously men and 
women partake of this staff of life. And 
then immediately the vital forces take pos- 
session of the raw material and begin a 
complicated process of mechanical and 
chemical selection and distribution. So 
much of this phosphorus must go to nourish 
the brain and nerves. So much of this 
nitrogen must go to repair wasted muscle. 
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So much of this or that must be set apart 
to give energy to the corpuscles of the blood 
whose business it is to expel disease. The 
conscious life could never accomplish this 
task. The vital forces do it with accuracy 
and ease. The mechanism of your body is 
more complicated than that of a great city. 
But these processes are all carried on below 
the surface of your conscious life. 

Now your conscious self cannot say to 
the vital forces, "Thou shalt," and "Thou 
shalt not." You cannot command your 
heart to beat faster or slower, the digestion 
to work better or worse. But there are 
ways by which these operations may be 
reached and governed. Conscious fear will 
set the forces of the physical life all awry. 
Conscious hope will stimulate them to 
healthy activity. Despair stagnates digestion 
and reduces the activity of the circulation. 
Joy sets the blood bounding through the 
veins, gives color to the sallow cheek and 
makes the step elastic. Confident expecta- 
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tion of health sets all the physical forces 
in operation to achieve the health which one 
desires. To wish mightily to be well is the 
first step toward getting well. The prayer 
of faith, "Oh God, give me health, give me 
strength," is the outreaching of the spiritual 
hand to grasp what one desires. 

But you say that this is to eliminate God. 
Why not pray directly to the "psycho- 
physical" forces? Let us remember that 
God is not only above all, but through all 
and in you all. Through your life and in 
your life is the life of God. Your life is a 
part of the Infinite Energy from whence 
all things proceed. You are not a broken 
and detached fragment. You are an ex- 
pression of the great soul life of the universe. 
In this Infinite Life are contained all things 
which any one may rightly desire- God 
heals your diseases through the operation of 
forces resident within you. Prayer, the 
right kind of prayer, the prayer of faith, 
the prayer with the upward look, the 
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relying entirely upon God to heal his dis- 
ease. It would be as sensible to say, if one 
is sincere in the prayer, "Give us this day 
our daily bread," he will discharge the cook 
and rely upon God to sustain his physical 
life without eating. Why may not one think 
of the physician as an instrument of God 
for the healing of disease as he thinks of the 
cook as the instrument of God for supplying 
him with food? There is no contradiction 
between faith and works, between strong 
desire for health, reliance upon the power of 
God to give health, confident expectation 
that health is coming, and strict and affec- 
tionate obedience to the wise physician who 
is trying also to direct God's forces into 
the channels of health and life. 

When I thrust a splinter into my finger 
I will go to the light and carefully with- 
draw it. Then perhaps I will put on some 
kind of ointment. That is the contribution 
of my conscious life toward the healing of 
the wound. Then I will confidently trust 
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the vital forces of my body to repair the 
damage, send red blood corpuscles to build 
new flesh, white corpuscles to expel any in- 
truding evil germ. I am confident that 
these forces that lie below the surface will 
succeed because I have put them to many 
a test and they have been true to me. If 
the splinter is too large, too ugly, too pain- 
ful for me to manage, I will call in my 
friend the surgeon and he will bring all his 
conscious skill to bear upon cleansing the 
wound and then he, too, must trust the vital 
forces. If it is not a splinter but a poison- 
ous microbe that I want to expel, or some 
maladjustment that causes me pain, I will 
also call in my friend the physician. Why 
should we not use all the means that have 
been tested: the surgeon, the physician, 
fresh air, exercise, music, good cheer, 
prayer, that is the earnest and confident 
expectation of good? Keep on wishing. 
Pray without ceasing. 
We are only beginning to understand that 
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this universe, as Mr. Edison likes to say, 
is one vast storehouse of energy. What we 
need to know is how to lay hold upon it and 
induce it to serve us. There is latent energy 
enough, we are told, in a glass of water to 
lift this church off its foundations. But we 
are so ignorant as to how to appropriate it 
and direct it that we are using barrels of 
water to generate the steam necessary to 
warm our churchy for the morning service. 
There is energy enough in a hod of coal to 
drive an express train from here to Albany. 
But we use tons of coal to accomplish that 
end. And there is a different kind of energy 
— or is it only ignorance that prevents our 
seeing that all energy is one and that ONE 
is God? But this universe is a vast store- 
house of what we name for want of a better 
word psychic energy — energy that pertains 
to mind, will, the soul. Now prayer is a 
method, the best method the world has yet 
discovered, of laying hold upon energy for 
the sustenance and direction of the soul's 
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life. Some day the world may discover a 
better method, as men may discover a better 
method of heating a church or driving a 
locomotive. But shall we sit in a cold 
church and walk to Albany until the better 
method is found? Shall we not use the in- 
strument of prayer until some one shows 
us a better way? There is not the slightest 
doubt that the right kind of prayer, the 
prayer of faith, the prayer of hope, the 
prayer of confident expectation of good 
helps one to achieve the good he prays for. 
Prayer is an effective instrument in moral 
regeneration. If you will go down to the 
Water Street Mission some night you will 
hear testimonies by the score which will in- 
crease your faith in the efficacy of prayer. 
"I was a gutter drunkard and Jerry Mc- 
Auley prayed for me, and I never took a 
drink afterward." "I was leading an aban- 
doned and licentious life and Samuel Hadley 
prayed for me, and now I can look all men 
in the face." "I was a thief, a criminal, a 
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state's prison convict, and Maud Ballington 
Booth prayed for me and I have been saved 
from my sins." I heard a man who had 
been a drunkard for half a life time, a miser- 
able sot who had broken his wife's heart 
and proved the despair of his .friends, tell 
how, stirred by a religious advice, he went 
home, threw himself on his knees and 
prayed, determined that he- would never 
rise until he felt that his degrading appetite 
had been taken away. He prayed in agony 
for hours until at length, in a moment, he 
felt that he was free, went into the next 
room and told his wife that he had been 
healed of his sin, went to bed and slept 
like a child for the first time in months, and 
has never had the slightest desire for drink 
since. A miracle, say you. Yes, I suppose 
so in the sense that we do not clearly under- 
stand the method by which the end was 
achieved. A psychologist would say, I sup- 
pose that by his supreme effort, the pro- 
tracted expression of desire, he had brought 
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into exercise a portion of his brain that had 
lain fallow for years, or opened new brain 
channels for nervous discharge, or inhibited 
a dominant idea that had weakened his will. 
There is, of course, some explanation if we 
knew what. No law was violated. Higher 
forces were set in operation. But if prayer 
can set these higher forces in operation, then 
as rational men and women, let us pray. 

It is not at all necessary that we should 
understand exactly how good is wrought 
by prayer any more than it is necessary that 
your baby should understand just how 
physical energy is engendered from a glass 
of milk. Let the child eat and drink and 
grow strong. So let us pray, if thereby we 
may lay hold on the good of life, joy, peace, 
health, happiness, our daily bread, the wel- 
fare of our friends. 

Pray then without ceasing. Keep on 
wishing for the good thing you feel neces- 
sary to your life. 
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"Whatever you want, if you wish for it long, 

With constant yearning and ceaseless desire ; 
If your wish soars upward on wings so strong 

That they never grow languid, never tire, 
Why, over the storm clouds and out of the dark 

It will come flying some day to you. 
As the dove with the olive branch flew to the ark, 
And the wish you've been dreaming, it will come 
true." 

Pray for yourself and you shall be a better 
and a happier man. Pray for your friends, 
and they shall be the better for your good 
desires. Pray for your daily bread, and then 
prove the sincerity of your prayer by honest 
industry. Pray for your country, and then 
go to the polls and vote for clean and honest 
officials. Pray for the church, and do some- 
thing to make her work more efficient. Pray 
for the world and then make some contri- 
bution toward building God's kingdom on 
earth. There is always some larger good to 
wish for and strive after and work for. Then 
pray without ceasing. 
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1 Cor. 15: 53. — ^This mortal must put on immor- 
tality. 

These words occur at the conclusion of 
Paul's famous argument for life after death. 
Is the argument conclusive? Is any argu- 
ment conclusive? Is it possible to frame a 
statement so logical, so rational, so irre- 
futable as to justify the assertion, "This 
mortal must put on immortality?" 

Many attempts have been made to do this. 

I have on my shelves probably fifty vol- 
umes that deal exclusively with this ques- 
tion. It would not be difficult to multiply 
these fifty by fifty. In all ages and among 
all nations men have been intensely inter- 
ested in this problem. If one should give 
himself to collecting a library all of which 
should be devoted to this one subject he 
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could find many books in every language 
that has ever been written. In the noble 
literature of ancient Rome he finds Cicero 
discoursing "De Immortalitate." If he goes 
to Greece he finds Plato's famous dialogue 
giving the argument of Socrates for a life 
after death. If he goes to Palestine he dis- 
covers this ancient argument of Paul. If he 
goes to Egypt he finds the "Book of the 
Dead." If he goes to Babylon he will find 
cuneiform inscriptions which go to prove 
that these people also were interested in the 
same subject, held to the same belief that 
the soul lives after the body dies. An Eng- 
lish archeologist has recently been digging 
up ruins in ancient Peru. He passed through 
our city the other day bearing home, as the 
result of his quest, vases, coins and inscrip- 
tions that date back, as he declares, at least 
six thousand years. These inscriptions are 
indecipherable, but he discovered unmistak- 
able evidence that these extinct people 
believed in the resurrection. Max MflUer 
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contended, as a result of a lifelong study of 
philology, that prior to all literature, long 
before men had learned to write, the an- 
cestors of the Hindoo people believed in the 
durability of the human soul. So, go where 
you will in the ancient world, anywhere, 
among any people, you will find that inde- 
pendent of each other, people as far apart as 
the Peruvians and the Persians, each worked 
out a faith in a life beyond death. 

Now it is almost an axiom of common 
sense that what every one believes must 
have some foundation in fact. Well, if not 
every one then almost every one among the 
ancients believed in a life after death. There- 
fore, there must have been some reason for 
this widespread confidence. The argument 
is good as far as it goes, but is it of itself 
sufficient to justify the assertion, "This mor- 
tal must put on immortality?" I am sure that 
we shall have to frankly admit that it is not. 

But these books on my library shelf, 
which deal with this subject, are by no 
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means all ancient. Some of them are very 
modern. We cannot brush the belief in life 
beyond death lightly aside as an ancient 
superstition or as a faith that belongs to 
ignorant and half-educated minds. Most re- 
cent among these books is a rather bulky 
volume entitled, "Science and Immortality," 
written by no less a person than Sir Oliver 
Lodge. He reasons along different lines, but 
he comes to essentially the same conclusion 
that Paul did. Next to it is an essay by 
John Fiske, scholar, scientist, historian, one 
of the most fearless and careful as well as 
one of the best instructed minds that Amer- 
ica has produced. His argument is differ- 
ent but his conclusion is the same as that 
reached by Socrates. Here are two immense 
volumes by Frederick W. H. Myers, dealing 
with "Human Personality." He was a man of 
immense learning and universally respected 
for his character and attainment. He brings 
to this subject the most careful research 
into modern psychological problems. He 
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deals scientifically with facts which were 
known only in the crudest way by ancient 
Persians and Peruvians, but his conclusion 
is essentially the same: "The soul lives 
after the body dies." Here are essays by 
such men as Csesare Lombroso, the great 
Italian psychologist and alienist ; Prof. N. S. 
Shaler, the great geologist; Sir William 
Crooks, the great English physicist ; Camille 
Flammarion, the great French astronomer; 
William Everett, great teacher and essayist ; 
Josiah Royce, man of prodigious learning in 
the realm of philosophy. All these and a 
hundred others bring all the new knowledge 
to bear upon this theme, knowledge of which 
Paul and Socrates and Cicero were entirely 
ignorant. But their conclusions agree with 
those of these ancient scholars. They all 
point to the reasonableness of a belief in life 
after death. Now, if what all men have 
believed in the past ought to carry some 
weight in our minds, what such men as these 
have believed as the result of careful in- 
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vestigation in the light of modern knowl- 
edge ought to carry still more weight. But 
is even this sufficient to justify us in saying, 
"This mortal must put on immortality?" 
Again we are forced to admit that it is not. 

You must not, however, thrust all this 
aside as of no value. The argument is 
cumulative. The authority of these men 
ought at least to help us feel that one who 
believes in immortality is in good company 
of which he need not be ashamed. We may 
not wave a belief held by such men as 
Paul, Socrates, Cicero, John Fiske, Nathaniel 
Shaler and Frederick Myers lightly aside as 
a superstition of ignorance. The opinions 
of such men ought to carry weight with us 
upon this subject, as their opinion would 
carry weight upon any subject. But still the 
modern mind is not satisfied to believe some- 
thing simply because Paul wrote it in the 
Bible or Plato wrote it in his "Dialogues," 
or Josiah Royce writes it in his philosophy. 
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So then we must turn from external author- 
ity to internal authority. 

I put the books back on the shelf. I sit 
down in my chair to think the matter out. 
I look into my own mind to find if there is 
any inner light that can illumine the subject. 
I find there immediately an unshakable con- 
viction that this is a sane and rational uni- 
verse. I find myself compelled to believe 
that every effect must have a cause; that 
every event must have an explanation ; and 
even though I may not know what the 
explanation is I believe if I could discern it, 
it would be sane and reasonable. I remem- 
ber, for instance, the recent story, to which 
I called your attention, of the discovery of 
a new planet by Prof. Pickering of Harvard 
Astronomical Observatory. He has never 
seen it and yet he has discovered it. Even 
his most sensitive photographic plate gives 
not the slightest indication that such a mem- 
ber of the solar system exists. How then, 
did he discover it? He noticed a certain 
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perturbation in the orbit of the planet Nep- 
tune. It was very slight but it must be 
accounted for. The only way to account 
for this is to postulate the existence of an- 
other planet beyond Neptune. This is a 
rational universe. It is not enough to say 
when a planet is deflected even slightly 
from its course, "There is no reason for it. 
It just happened." So Prof. Pickering has 
the honor of having discovered a new planet, 
one that has never been seen or photo- 
graphed and may never be, but of the ex- 
istence of which there is no doubt whatever. 
Why is there no doubt about it? Because 
we know without ever having been taught 
that this is a sane universe. Every effect 
must have its cause. Every event has its 
explanation. Law and order and purpose 
run through everything. 

Indeed the planet Neptune was also dis- 
covered in exactly the same way. Two 
young astronomers, Laverrier and Adams, 
both noticed that Uranus had failed to move 
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precisely in the path that had been predicted 
for it. So they set to work on the problem, 
always on the assumption that this is a ra- 
tional universe and that every phenomenon 
has its explanation. So, in 1846, Laverrier 
wrote to Galle in Berlin, "Direct your tele- 
scope to a point in the ecliptic in the con- 
stellation of Aquarius, in longitude 326 and 
you will find within a degree of that place a 
new planet, looking like a star of the ninth 
magnitude and having a perceptible disc." 
Galle followed the direction and within half 
an hour saw the planet. We live in a world 
that has been organized by reason and which 
reason in turn can weigh and measure and 
apprehend. 

Well, if this is a sane universe then it 
must be that "through the ages some in- 
creasing purpose runs." Otherwise, the uni- 
verse is not sane but idiotic. What is the 
purpose that runs through the ages? What 
is life all about? Did the Creative Energy 
set this ball spinning through space and 
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people it with life only in the end to wipe all 
life off the sphere and put the ball back in 
the closet among his worn out playthings? 
Then God is no better than a careless and 
cruel schoolboy who tears the wings off flies 
for his own amusement. Yea, more ; if there 
is no worthy purpose for life then the Crea- 
tive Energy is like a sculptor who should 
carve an exquisite statue and as soon as it 
is finished smash it; like a painter who 
should create a beautiful picture and as soon 
as completed cut it to shreds ; like an archi- 
tect who should erect a cathedral and as 
soon as perfected set it on fire and burn it 
down. That is not sanity but insanity. That 
is not reason but imbecility. The only 
possible answer to the riddle of life, con- 
sistent with the idea of a rational Creator, 
is that the real man lives after the body 
dies. Then life has a purpose and a meaning. 
Otherwise none. The idea of God and the 
idea of immortality go together. Root one 
out of the mind and you have pulled up the 
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other with it. Inasmuch as I find in my 
mind the ineradicable idea that this is a sane 
universe and not a crazy one, I find myself 
impelled to echo Paul's assertion that "This 
mortal must put on immortality" in order to 
justify faith in the reasonableness of things. 

But even this is not conclusive. This may 
be an insane universe. The Power that 
rules it may be, as Heine called him, "an 
Infinite Aristophanes of the skies." He may 
have bestowed upon us our intellectual 
faculties only to jeer at us and mock us. 
That is hardly conceivable, but possible. 

So I look a little deeper into my own mind 
and I find something else there. I find 
stamped on my consciousness, as the in- 
scription, "In God we trust," is stamped on 
a coin, a belief in justice. How did it get 
there? How did the inscription get on the 
coin? It was stamped there indelibly in the 
process of creation. The word "ought'' 
was stamped indelibly on my mind by the 
Power that created it. "Happy is the man 
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that walketh not in the council of the un- 
godly." That ought to be true. I know it. 
But is it true? Not always. But it ought 
to be. How do I know that it ought to be 
true? Just as I know that two times two 
make four. The truth of it is stamped on 
my mind. 

The true man, the just man, the pure 
hearted man, the good man ought to be the 
happy man. Is that always true? Not a week 
passes that some one does not come to me, 
who preach that God is good, to protest 
against the facts as he sees them in the 
world of our daily life, where it often hap- 
pens that the selfish, greedy, cruel man 
lives in a mansion and seems to get all the 
good out of life and another who has tried 
to do right is made to suffer in mind, 
body and estate. The best man that this 
world ever produced was crucified 1876 
years ago, tortured to death between two 
thieves, after having been whipped and 
mocked and spit upon by brutes and hypo- 
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crites. Was this as it ought to be? If that is 
the whole story, is this a good world? No, 
it is a bad world. The noblest man that 
America has produced was killed by an as- 
sassin fifty-four years ago, just as he had 
reached the point where he could have 
reaped the reward of his noble living. Was 
this as it ought to be? Emphatically, no! 
The man who wrote our text, a self-sacrific- 
ing lover of humanity, had his head chopped 
off, after having spent years in a dungeon. 
Some of his associates were torn to pieces 
by wild beasts. Savonarola was burned at 
the stake. John Brown was hung. Was 
all this as it ought to be? One of the best 
women that I ever knew was broken as on 
a wheel by a hideous disease that killed her 
by inches. Was this as it ought to be? By 
the justice of God that has stamped on my 
mind a standard by which to measure good 
and evil, right and wrong, I swear to you 
that much of what we see in this life is not 
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right, not good, not in harmony with any 
worthy standard of justice or morality. 

So if what we see of life is the whole of 
it, if when the body dies the whole man 
dies and that is the end of the story, this is 
not only an insane universe but it is an 
immoral universe. If Jesus was right and 
there is the slightest justification for calling 
the Creative Energy under whose dominion 
we live, "Our Father;'* if Paul was right 
when he talked about the goodness of God ; 
if Lincoln was right when he said, "The 
judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether," then Jesus did not die on 
the cross, and Paul did not die by the heads- 
man's axe and Lincoln did not die by the 
assassin's bullet, but they went on living in 
some other sphere where they reaped the 
reward of virtues cultivated here. The ways 
of God can be justified to man only on the 
ground that "This mortal must put on im- 
mortality." 

So this mortal must put on immortality 
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unless we are to believe that the world has 
been subject to a gigantic delusion in all 
ages ; unless we are to believe that the wisest 
men of ancient and modern times were led 
astray by a silly and groundless faith. This 
mortal must put on immortality in order to 
give us ground for belief in God, belief in a 
sane and rational universe, belief in the 
essential justice and righteousness of the 
laws of nature and the spirit under which we 
live. Take this confidence in the durability 
of the human soul out of life and the whole 
superstructure of religion and morality falls 
a tumbling ruin to the earth. 

And yet it may be, after everything is 
said, that we are all mistaken in our belief 
that the Ruler of the universe is a wise and 
just God. It may be that Paul and Socrates 
and Cicero were deluded. It is possible 
that Emerson and Fiske and Royce and 
Abraham Lincoln were mistaken in their 
faith that at the heart of the world lie truth 
and justice. It may be that there is not 
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sufficient ground to carry conviction that 
"This mortal must put on immortality." 

What would convince us that our hopes 
are not vain and our faith not also vain? 
I will tell you what would carry absolute 
conviction, and the only thing that would. 
If Abraham Lincoln could come here to-day 
and stand in our midst and say, "I am the 
same Lincoln who once lived among you and 
died and behold I am alive forevermore ;" if 
he could demonstrate his identity and that 
he is really alive and not a spectre of our 
own creating, that would convince us. One 
such fact would be worth all the philosophy 
and logic and theology since Adam. Well, 
it was an event like that which convinced 
the man who wrote the words of our text. 
"Brothers, I want to remind you of the good 
news which I once told you — ^how that 
Christ died, that he was buried, that on the 
third day he was raised from the grave, that 
he appeared to Peter, and then to the twelve. 
Afterwards he appeared to more than five 
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hundred of our brothers at one time, most 
of whom are still alive. Later on he appeared 
to James and then to all the Apostles. Last 
of all he appeared to me also." 

That is what made Paul write with such 
confidence, "This mortal must put on im- 
mortality." It was this event that made it 
possible for him to believe that the wisest 
of his contemporaries were not subject to a 
silly delusion. It was this event that made 
it possible for him to trust his own faculties 
and instincts, to believe that this is a rational 
universe with a reasonable purpose. It was 
this event that made it possible for him to 
believe in a God who is wise and good and 
just. At first glance it may seem absurd to 
base a religion upon a single event as Chris- 
tianity is based upon the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. But if you take that event 
out of history, deny the resurrection of 
Jesus, affirm that he was lynched by a cruel 
mob and that was the end of the story, you 
have thereby denied the whole doctrine of 
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immortality, for if Christ is not raised then 
there is no resurrection of the dead, and by- 
such denial you have repudiated faith in the 
wisdom, the justice and the goodness of the 
power of God. If Christ was raised then 
the teaching of Christianity concerning God 
is justifiable. If he was not raised then God 
is a myth and we are of all men most miser- 
able. But the story of Christ's resurrection 
comes to justify 9ur faith and give us a 
foundation for rational religion. Such an 
event is the one thing necessary in order 
that the faith of men in the wisdom of God, 
the justice of God and the love of God might 
be founded upon a rock. 

Socrates reasoned well but in his logic 
there is something lacking. Cicero reasoned 
well, but in his essay there is something 
lacking. John Fiske and Josiah Royce 
reasoned well, but in their discourse there 
is something lacking. The thing lacking is a 
fact. Christianity comes to us and supplies 
the missing fact. What is that fact? "Now 
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is Christ risen from the dead. Because he 
lives we shall live also. This mortal must 
put on immortality. Therefore my beloved 
brethren be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord/' 
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